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WHERE TO GO TO. 
By SAMUEL LovER, 1867; 
And died at Jersey, July, 1868, aged 72. 
*¢ THERE is an Isle in the British Channel 


Where they goes through the winter without 


flannel. 
If you doubt of what I tell yers, 
Unbelievers, —go to Helier’s.”’ 


Thus I heard a vulgar fellow, 
Shiv’ring ’neath an old umbrella, 
In a sleet shower, sharp and chilly, 
Tell his friend in Piccadilly. 


He was right, that vulgar fellow 
Neath his winter-worn umbrella ; 
** Go to Helier’s ’’ is a dictum 
Well addressed to bronchial victim. 


Place of refuge for the wheezy, 
There asthmatics take it easy ; 
If of lungs you’d be retrievers, 
To Helier’s go, and be believers. 


Don’t you frown, and look so haughty, 
And think my form of speech is naughty. 
Helier’s, madam,— cry you mercy,— 

Is the capital of Jersey. 


By a saint the place was founded ; 
Tho’ (’tis strange) the Isle is bounded 
By rocks of the Plutonic order ; 
Hence it hath a fire-made border, 


Hence, perhaps, no cold invades it, 
But a genial clime pervades it. 

If for cosiness you’re minded, 

Go to Helier’s, and you’ll find it. 


When among the Gauls, great Cesar, 
Catching cold, became a wheezer ; 
*Stead of crossing Charon’s ferry, 
Went to Helier’s, and grew merry, — 


Built a castle there, and call’d it 

** Mont Orgueil ’? —and proudly wall’d it ; 
Thus to Norman French no stranger, 

Tho’ he was from Rome a ranger. 


Time doth work a change in all things, 
Be they great or be they small things ; 
If from Rome they roam’d afore days, 
*Tis to Rome they roam in our days. 


Pardon me this brief digression ; 

List again to my profession, 

That Helier’s, nem. con., for the wheezy 
Is the place to take it easy. 


Don’t I well, so well remember, 

In the middle of December, 

Seeing silken flounces flying 

Round some limbs, well worth espying? 


WHERE TO GO.—PAUL ON MARS HILL. : 


For winter mufflings do no duty 
Here, to hide the forms of beauty. 
Double Jupons, furs, and Kersey 
Never wanted are in Jersey. 


Fair ones— bless their pretty faces — 
On the pier disport their graces, 

Clad in silk and velvet jackets, — 
Watching for the English packets. 


Some for friends expected looking — 
Friends who come for Christmas cooking, 
Wisely ’scaping London murky — 

‘* Go to Helier’s’? — for your turkey ! 


Aye, turkey, grouse, black game and widgeon, 
Pheasant, partridge, pie of pigeon, 

Solid round, or, vol au vent —light — 
(Worthy of a poet’s song quite.) 


These, with plenty more, abound here, 
And the best of wine is found here ; 
And would thirsty souls drink deep, 
In Helier’s (luckily) wine is cheap. 


For here — rejoice — no duty paid is, 

Save that we gladly pay the ladies ; 

So swains in sparkling wine — how nice— 
Can toast their sweethearts at half price. 


Here, too, shines a summer sun 
When in‘ England summer’s done. 
Grateful for the solar blaze is __ 
He who sings to Helier’s praises, 


Let them boast of their Madeiras, 

Their Teneriffes, and their Terceiras, 

Their Cannes, their Nices, their Montpeliers, 
Still will I say, “‘ Go to HEtER’s.”’ 


PAUL ON MARS HILL. 


BY ALFRED B. STREET. 


Fott in his front the grand Acropolis, 
A cameo of pearls of temples; forms 
Breathing with marble life;—his bosom 
warms, 
Not with the memories of Salamis 
Or Marathon, —far nobler themes inspire! . 
He speaks: his words are winged words of fire. 
The city hears: the gaily-vestured Greek, 
The Roman spearman, the Dalmatian Jew : 
The rapt youth checked his chariot ; closer 
drew 
The Phrygian sailor, late whose trireme’s beak 
Ploughed the AZgean’s purple. But he taught 
**The Unknown God.’’ We hear Religion’s 
voice 
Of the known God, and, as we hear, rejoice ; 
His earth, sea, sky all round, with His grand 
glory fraught ! 





Congregationalist and Boston Recorder. 




















RECIT D’UNE SUR. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
RECIT D'UNE SGUR.* 


WE are not much surprised that there 
have been readers of ‘ A Sister’s Story’ 
who took it for a religious novel. Not 
only has it the familiar aspect of fiction in 
binding, type, and the inexorable three vol- 
umes ; not only was it first advertised in a 
list of new novels, but the work may well 
read like one in its more exciting parts to 
persons who keep their discrimination for 
other things than the books they read; for 
they probably have found nothing in its 
pages that in the least answers to their ex- 
perience of life. They know no people of 
such ardent, vehement, and excitable emo- 
tions as characterise, not one, but every- 
body in the book, nor any such heroine as 
Alexandrine, nor such a pair of lovers as she 
and Albert together present, nor any pretty 
girls who play with the idea of death like 
Eugenie, nor any individual, not to say 
group of persons, gifted with the desire and 
the power to record with a flowing eloquent 
pen every event and feeling with minutest 
detail and passionate earnestness immedi- 
ately after it has been felt or happened. 
All these things, on the contrary, are ac- 
knowledged characteristics of fiction. And, 
moreover, the tone of high life, the recur- 
rence of great names, the familiarity with 
courts, the beauty and fine manners of 
everybody concerned, the cosmopolitan fin- 
ish, the familiarity with every European 
language possessed by the whole dramatis 
persone, are all points as perfectly in har- 
mony with their experience of novels as 
they are opposed to their personal knowl- 
edge and acquaintance of mankind; while 
Alexandrine’s record and journal, and her 
mode of telling her love-story, are as famil- 
iar to the novel-reader as they are unique 
in real life. We think even that the trans- 
lator must have been willing to throw this 
faux air of invention over the English ren- 
dering of the work, or she would not have 
turned ‘ Récit d'une Seur’ into ‘ A Sister's 
Story.’ ‘‘ Narrative” would surely have 
better represented the original title. 

That the book is as interesting as a novel, 
that some passages delineate the tenderer 

**Récit d’une Sceur. Souvenirs de Famille.’ Re- 


cueillis par Madame Augustus Craven, née La Fer- 
ronnays. 
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passions and emotions with a force and 
grace which are rare in fiction, is a praise 
it well deserves. We do not wonder at 
the general tribute Mrs. Augustus Craven’s 
charming record received in France, ¢ 
whether as shown in the number of editions 
the ‘ Récit’ has run through, or in the high 
national compliment of being couronné by 
the French Academy, or in heing lately 
classed by Mgr. Dupanloup among the more 
notable works of Frenchwomen which prove 
the value and importance of woman’s 
services in the cause of religion and virtue. 
But its success among readers for whom it 
was more especially designed is not our 
reason for calling attention to it. The in- 
terest it is likely to excite, and indeed has 
excited, among ourselves is the motive for 
offering some comments; and this because 
the approval inspired in congenial minds by 
an attractive picture of religious enthusiasm 
is so apt to result in unfavourable compar- 
isons, and in a sort of discontent with our 
sober homebred insular example of a pious 
and religious life. It may seem a dull thing 
for example, for a woman to be so temper- 
ate in her devotion as to live out the full 
term of her natural life, doing her duty and 
saying her prayers amid the comforts of an 
ordinary home, after reading of Alexan- 
drine, who, having tasted all the joys and 
distinctions of beauty, petted and idolised 
by a refined and luxurious society, succeeds 
in killing herself at forty by mere exposure 
and privations ; and further, makes a delib- 
erate sacrifice of her own life —for so her 
friends assume —that her spiritual father, 
whose life she conceived more important to 
the Church, might thereby recover from the 
illness he then laboured under, and be spared 
to the cause of religion as embodied in 
mystic asceticism. 

All the personages of this story are from 
temperament as well as nobler qualities sin- 
gularly adapted to represent religion both 
in its spirit and its observances emphati- 
cally and gracefully. The La Ferronnays 
family, of which Mrs. Craven is a member, 
are throughout marked by an almost mor- 
bid sensitiveness. This sensibility was ev- 

+ The first edition of a hundred copies, intended 
for private circulation, created so great a sensation 
that its publication was almost forced upon Mrs. 


Craven, and in a very few months it had run through 
seventeen editions. —‘ Dublin Review,’ July 1868, 
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idently derived from both parents, whom 
neither long intercourse with society, nor 
even the hardening influence of politics and 
an active part in public affairs, ever re- 
duced to the apathy of ordinary humanity. 
As an instance of this excitability, we read 
of M. de la Ferronnays actually shedding 
tears because the young people whose love 
and marriage constitute the interest of the 
first part of this narrative began life with a 
small and, he feared, inadequate income ; 
and Madame de la Ferronnays, in a beauti- 
ful letter to her daughter after her husband’s 
death, thus paints a liftlong dread — haunt- 
ing her forty years — of the blow which had 
‘at length fallen: ‘‘ The idea took posses- 
sion of me as soon as I became his wife, 
‘ What if I were to lose him?’ Every day 
of my life this has been my constant thought. 
I have never for an hour felt secure, or 
lost sight of this fear. Nothing but hope 
and trust in God could keep my mind prop- 
erly balanced. I was only comforted by 
prayer; on my knees I felt at peace, but 
never for long together. When I saw him 
well with my own eyes I was calm, but 
sometimes, perhaps only in going from one 
room to another, the anguish returned. My 
heart was always beating as if in terror of 
something.” ‘To this inherited susceptibil- 
ity was superadded, in the case of their 
three children, whose deaths make the trag- 
edy of the story, the exciting influence of 
that disease which shows us death in its 
most pathetic and most beautiful aspect, 
and seems to give a prevision of heaven to 
its victims, in exchange for days cut short 
in the prime of life and hope. In some de- 
gree to the same temperament is due that 
keen sense of enjoyment, that susceptibility 
to all pleasurable influences, which casts 
such a- glow over the early part of Mrs. 
Craven's narrative. The intensity of hap- 
piness all the young people are capable of 
feeling from the innocent pleasures of youth 
makes it read like a festival or long sum- 
mer day’s holiday, or an Arcadian picture 
after Watteau. It is some indemnification 
to the reader, as it is to the sorrowing 
chronicler of past happiness, that when the 
winter of trial and bereavement scatters for 
ever this warm hum of life, it was least en- 
joyed while it lasted. They all knew they 
were happy. 
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But besides all these causes it was a time 
of vivid emotions. M. de Montalembert, 
whose part in this history is one of its main 
interests, in his eloquent life of Lacordaire, 
tells the youth of France that the present 
generation can form no idea of the stroag 
and generous passions which, at the period 
of his entrance into public life, mastered 
all hearts. Men who can recall an impas- 
sioned youth will always look back upon 
the golden period as one of general illumi- 
nation, and the public interests which 
stirred their early enthusiasm as of surpass- 
ing importance. Whatever the issue, a 
sense of loss and decadence will make them, 
too, exclaim, ‘‘ Days happy and sorrowful 
—days spent in labour and enthusiasm — 
— days such as are seen once in a lifetime! ” 
But the years which awoke this yearning in 
his ‘case—1831 and the few that follow — 
we ourselves, feel invested with a peculiar 
distinction. It was a period in both coun- 
tries of revival, of religious enthusiasm, of 
vigorous thought, of public spirit, of merg- 
ing private interests in what was thought a 
great cause. It was a time which in both 
countries produced writers who in their own 
line have not since met their match, and 
are not yet superseded; because the fire 
which those eager ardent days fanned into 
life inspired a perpetual youth and burns 
still. And there was in those days a pas- 
sion for greatness, which is in itself a minor 
inspiration. A leading representative mind 
strikes like a sunbeam across the world and 
wakes a hundred dormant intellects into en- 
ergetic life which might have slept till now 
without this magic touch ; all deriving tone, 
colour, and direction from the first impulse. 
In both France and England how many 
able and influential female writers received 
their stimulus from the moving minds of 
this period—in childhood it may be, or 
early youth, but due to them alone! And 
their influence, too, continues in its origi- 
nal force, and has not been rivalled or re- 
placed. In our own country the field for 
this efflorescence of feminine religious 
thought has been mainly fiction; in France 
it has taken the form of narrative, biogra- 
phy, or self-analysis. An imperious need 
for expression found indulgence in journals 
and reflections not immediately intended 
for the public eye, though written, in the 
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case of Eugenie de Guerin, Madame Swet- 
chine, and the heroines of the book before 
us, with a care and detail, and delight in 
the act of composition, which imply the ne- 
cessity of sympathy from congenial minds. 
Whether with the distinct thought of a pub- 
lic before them or not, we class all ladies 
who use the pen as an influence as author- 
esses ; alike those just mentioned, or Alex- 
andrine de la Ferronnays, who analyses 
her own feelings with such delicate truth 
and accuracy in her letters and journals, or 
the authoress of the ‘Heir of Redclyffe,’ 
whose fancy pictures and characters in that 
story seem so curiously to anticipate in 
many vases the actual events and persons 
of Mrs. Craven’s history. 

It is necessary to some of our readers 
to explain that Mrs. Augustus Craven, the 
writer of this ‘ Récit,’ is daughter of the 
Comte de la Ferronnays, who, while an em- 
igrant in Carinthia, had married in 1802, 
at the age of five-and-twenty, the daughter 
of a fellow-exile, the Count of Montsoreau, 
whose sister had been governess to the 
children of Louis XVI. On the return of 
the Bourbons, he was made French Ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg, where the acquain- 
tance was formed with Alexandrine’s par- 
ents, the Count and Countess von Alopeus 
—he being a Swede, and for a long time 
Russian Minister at Berlin, and the beauti- 
ful Countess by birth a German. Subse- 
quently M. de la Ferronnays became Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs under Charles X., 
and retired into private life upon the second 
Revolution — faithful from first to last to 
the Bourbons of the legitimate branch. 

The acquaintance begun in St. Petersburg 
between his family and Madame von Alo- 
peus and her daughter was revived at Rome 
in 1832, where the Countess had taken up 
her residence on her-husband’s death. Al- 
exandrine had been brought up a Lutheran, 
which was the religion of both her parents ; 
but the many distinctions of her life began 
early, for the Emperor Alexander was her 
godfather. It was thus necessary for her 
to be baptised by immersion, according to 
the rites of the Greek Church, which was 
the reason that, on her subsequent conver- 
sion, she was not rebaptised. Mother and 
daughter were both beautiful. Mrs. Craven 
recalls the ‘‘rare beauty ” of the Countess 
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as still celebrated, though her daughter had 
been some time in society. Alexandrine 
was not beautiful like her mother, but she 
had her noble, graceful figure: and, if her 
face was less perfect, the expression of her 
eyes lent it a charm which more than her 
mother’s impressed it on the memory. 
Those who saw them together could not 
tell ‘‘if they loved the daughter for the 
mother’s sake or the mother for the daugh- 
ter’s.” Both were charming. Two years 
after, the Countess married the Russian 
Prince Paul Lapoukhyn—a man of im- 
mense wealth, whose palace at Korsen 
forms one of the many pretty pictures in 
this romantic history. The circumstance 
of Madame von Alopeus having a lover of 
her own, accounts, perhaps, for what might 
otherwise need accounting for, her allowing 
and almost encouraging an attachment be- 
tween her daughter and M. de la Ferron- 
nays’s younger son Albert, who had indeed 
suitable position but no prospects. On one 
occasion when a wealthy suitor had been 
pressed on Alexandrine, the Emperor had 
interposed, requiring that she should never 
be urged to marry against her own wishes ; 
but this would scarcely have been sufficient 
to overcome objections if there had not 
been cenvenience in the arrangement. 

In consideration for her French readers 
Mrs. Craven has to apologise to them for 
the anomaly of love before marriage, in a 
passage which is not found in the English 
version. She reminds them that Alexan- 
drine was never in France till after her 
marriage ; that there are countries where a 
marriage without inclination is as opposed 
to men’s ideas as the contrary is in France ; 
that to marry without knowing, and there- 
fore, of course, without loving each other, 
seems to these foreigners as strange, ‘‘I 
will say as culpable, as it seems natural and 
even proper to French people that it should 
be otherwise.” She does not venture to 
decide which system is best, but leaves her 
story to work as a fact against the French 
method. 

In a letter from M. de Montalembert at 
the end of the work he looks back upon the 
family circle of which it gives the history as 
‘*a group so united and so loving, whom 
all the world loved and envied,” and which 
was, ‘‘to my thinking, the beau idéal of 
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happiness and Christian union:” and, in 
fact, all are singularly interesting and fresh 
in the impression they make. But it is Al- 
exandrine who constitutes this group’s cen- 
tral figure. She stands out the most dis- 
tinctly, as embodying the ideal woman of 
her day. As such she is historical, for 
ideals change, and the representative woman 
of one age by no means fills the same office 
in the next. In that day softness was not 
only woman’s greatest charm in men’s eyes 
— in the nature of things it can scarcely be 
otherwise — but the whole training of soci- 
ety tended to it, which it does not now. 
Softness of manner, representing a sway of 
the affections over rigid reason, a voluntary 
submission of the intellect to man’s direc- 
tion and control, a content with a subordi- 
nate place, together with full appreciation 
of the privileges of that place and an in- 
stinct how to make the most of them, a high 
self-respect and a sense of power within the 
prescribed limits —all this we see in Alex- 
andrine, whose beauty and grace (external 
qualities always indispensable to the utmost 
development of what is good and great in 
woman) and the circumstances of her posi- 
tion, alike placed in a picturesque promi- 
nence, making her an impersonation of what 
all then most reverenced and admired in 
woman. Of course there is a sweet hypoc- 
risy (strength and will lurking underneath) 
in that feminine ‘* shyness, that fragile lock, 
those childlike manners, that apparent help- 
lessness,” that in Albert’s case won his 
heart on the instant; but the hypocrisy is 
all unconscious, the strength only wakes 
with the occasion. ‘* What I love so much 
in her,” he writes, ‘‘is that she is so naive, a 
little unreasonable, a little extravagant 
sometimes, mais si délicieuse.” Again— 
‘*She has every quality to excite this pas- 
sion — grace, timidity, reserve, with one of 
those ardent souls — passionées pour le bien 
—who love because they live. Her form 
is slight and delicate, everything about her 
announcing weakness and dependence, but 
a soul strong and conscious, which would 
brave death in the cause of virtue.” It is 
in characters like this that we can follow 
the course of influences. All persons are 
subject to the natural leanings of their posi- 
tion, but masculine original minds grow 
out of them into independence, or hold by 
the first impulse through life; while act 
ones are incapable of any one distinctive 
influence which, being primarily a matter 
of duty or choice, needs constancy and firm- 
ness of will. Where there is this combina- 
tion of strength with habitual dependence, 
we can trace most clearly what, in some 
degree, is a universal experience —the di- 


] 
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vision of life into distinct eras, according to 
the influences which rule it. Our organisa- 
tion, mental and bodily, is open at certain 
periods — perhaps at those periods only — 
to vivid new impressions. At one time we 
receive with stringent force and eager ac- 
ceptance ideas which at another would have 
failed to make an entrance, because other 
influences were predominant. The old 
powers must be fading and passing away, 
perhaps have already passed, leaving a 
void, a need of something new to awaken 
the mind out of a stage of dull or dreamy 
inactivity. Few influences last a life — they 
die out of themselves. Then comes a time 
of unconscious expectation. It is only on 
looking back into our self-history, or watch- 
ing some other narrowly, that we see this 
pause in a life—the new interest that 
stepped in and gave a fresh impulse to 
thought. 

Alexandrine’s career furnishes an illustra- 
tion. We observe first the period, only al- 
luded to in this book, from her introduction 
into society to her father’s death. From 
young girlhood to one-or-two-and-twenty 
she enjoyed the prestige and experienced the 
difficulties of a successtul beauty. Montalem- 
bert alluded to this time when he talked of the 
‘* dissipated and dangerous life ” she had led 
before she saw Albert; and of her ‘‘ three 
hundred and seventy-nine admirers,” one 
of whom at least awoke some temporary 
response in her heart; a time of trial, of 
which she escaped the dangers because it 
was also the era of parental influence. 
She was devoted to father and mother, and 
the life she led was under their eye and by 
their wish. The father’s death brought the 
days of girlish gaiety to a close. For a 
year or two she lived in seclusion. She 
was thus made ready for new and deeper 
impressions. It was then she first saw Al- 
bert de la Ferronnays, and became en- 
tranced in his and his family’s influence. 
This lasted during the four years of court- 
ship and marriage, when love in its most 
beautiful and devoted form absorbed her 
being. The close of Albert's long illness 
ushered in a third epoch. While he lived, 
her mother’s Protestantism and her own 
doubts prevailed to stave off ‘‘ conversion ;” 
bat when she realised that he was dying, 
she cried, ‘‘ Now I am a Catholic,” as the 
only means, as it seemed to her, of retain- 
ing her hold upon her husband: and this 
new influence —the stimulus of conversion 
— dovetailing upon the former in the pictur- 
esque fashion which so charmed spectators 
and narrators, lasted while there was any 
tear to be shed, any fresh act of commemo- 
ration to indulge in, any memory of lost 
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bliss to record. But be the heart never so 
constant, time dries the widow’s tears and 
creates new desires and cravings. In an 
ordinary career the new influence would 
have been a new lover: in Alexandrine’s it 
was a new confessor. Her biographer, un- 
consciously acknowledging a void, ushers 
in with some pomp the last era, the new 
and final influence over her heroine. She 
first describes how the good Abbé Gerbet 
—he who had guided the first steps of her 
Catholic life with so much authority and 
kindness — had been removed to a distance 
beyond her reach; but in his stead another 
guide had been given her, who might, per- 
haps, have been found too severe if she had 
met him earlier and while earthly regrets 
disputed her heart with God, but who suited 
the actual state of her soul, raised and for- 
tified by the first impulse she had received. 
* «The first taught her to walk: the last 
helped her to ascend. If Alexandrine had 
at first had near her a father and a saint, 
later she had an angel.” This ‘‘ angel” is 
the Pére de Ravignan, under whose influ- 
ence, if not by his advice, she attempted 
the monastic life, which, on its proving un- 
fit, indeed intolerable, to her, she re- 
nounced for such a life of privations in the 
world as speedily carried her to the grave. 

He was a man, as Mrs. Craven herself 
describes, calculated to establish this potent 
sway ; to be the guide of such eager spirits 
as, lacking the intenser human interests that 
can alone satisfy an ardent temperament, 
need always something fresh, stronger, 
more exacting, in religious excitement to 
supply its place. ‘‘ We have seen him in 
the midst of us,” she writes, ‘‘and I fear 
not that the words should seem exaggerated 
to those who retain in their memory the in- 
effaceable imprint of the look and voice, ac- 
cent and influence, of the Pére de Ravig- 
non. Words heard a thousand times 
seemed, when he spoke them, to be heard 
for the first time. For example, ‘ Life is 
nothing.’ I heard him say these words, 
not in the pulpit, but at a table at a simple 
réunion de charité, and the look, the ex- 
pression, the accent which accompanied 
them, rendered them the most eloquent ser- 
mon on the misery and vanity of this world 
I had ever heard. Can we wonder,” she 
continues, ‘‘ that Alexandrine, in the dispo- 
sition she then was, should reply to such 
words by an impulse that went beyond the 
call of God?” —alluding to her design to 
take the veil. Though the biographer hes- 
itates to apply the word ‘‘ sanctity,” in its 
technical sense, to a religion incapable of 
this last test of self-abnegation, yet the sac- 
rifice Alexandrine is assumed to have made 
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of her own life for that of her eloquent spir- 
itual father goes near to permit her in the 
use of it. 

For our own part, all religious action due 
to the stimulus of so tyrannous a power as 
vehement masterful oratory, impresses us 
less than calmer efforts and less conspicuous 
achievements, which, to speak it reverently, 
seem more the result of a soul’s direct com- 
munion with its God, where there is no ex- 
ternal stimulating medium: though we must 
not deny that human eloquence has a divine 
mission. As to this word Self-sacrifice, we 
must regard it as one of the watchwords pe- 
culiar to the religious enthusiasm of that 
day. It takes the place in these volumes, 
as used by all the young people, of Self-re- 
proach, and a Sense of sin in Protestant 
biography. Some trace this diversity of 
tone to the differences in the two states of 
soul induced by the two religions; we are 
sometimes disposed, in reading these pages, 
to regard the difference rather as one of 
words. In the young and susceptible there 
are but the home virtues, whether moral or 
religious, which are emphatically their own, 
derived immediately from sacred influences. 
What makes the most show comes commonly 
through some directly traceable human me- 
dium, gifted with certain intelligible attrac- 
tive qualities: we are so certain that under 
altered circumstances Eugenie would be de- 
nouncing her sinfulness upon paper, where 
here she is longing to put away from her- 
self all the pleasures and blessings she is 
enjoying, and transferring them all to her 
sister. In the effusive utterances of youth- 
ful enthusiasm in both schools there is ob- 
servable the same absence of real self- 
knowledge, and of eager adoption of the 
tone and language of persons put before 
them, or self-chosen, as models. Not that 
we would throw a doubt over the loving un- 
selfishness which is the Christian charm of 
this whole group, but it sometimes clothes 
itself in hyperbolical language. If we con- 
sider Alexandrine most interesting in the 
period when her human affections gave the 
motive to this unselfishness, it is from no 
suspicion of the reality of her later more 
conspicuous self-denials, but that we can 
also trace in these last a natural element, 
—a natural development of religious en- 
thusiasm under the conditions of her life 
and character. In those ‘excessive aus- 
terities,” those renunciations of which her 
biographer boasts, we observe something 
of disgust with the best the world has to 
offer under the inevitable change of circum- 
stances. 

There are certain triumphant states of 
existence which permanently spoil those 
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who have tasted them for the commonplace, 
average, unexciting, unflattering life of or- 
dinary men; for their humble joys, petty 
distinctions or successes, and general insig- 
nificance. Few gifts of nature or fortune 
keep their brilliancy unimpaired by tithe. 
The beauty, the wit, the orator —all arrive 
at a period of abatement and decay, and 
then it is hard, in proportion to former suc- 
cess and distinction, to subside into obscu- 
rity with grace and content ; — hard to take 
a subordinate place in society, to sink out 
of notice, having once been moving influ- 
ences. They miss a prestige which perhaps 
did not seem much to them while it lasted, 
but which leaves a dreary void when it is 
one; or would do if they did not replace 
it by some other exception to the common- 
lace. They are used to distinction; they 
ave learnt a certain courage and freedom 
of action; everything is more in accord- 
ance with the habit of their minds than to 
feel one of the rank and file. ‘To do some- 
thing, to be something, to have a line which 
shall mark and individualise them, is the 
only way by which to recognise their old 
selves, under altered circumstances ; as still 
filling, still fitting, the réle to which they 
were born. We are not noting this as a 
penalty of early distinction, only as a natu- 
ral consequence. When Alexandrine, in 
her fortieth year, sits apart in her mother- 
in-law’s salon, and, instead of talking the 
innocent small-talk of the company and the 
occasion, takes out her little book of reli- 
gious extracts and reads apart, it is not to 
us any especial sign of superiority to the 
world. She is dead to it; but what a flat- 
ness it must all seem compared to the 
salons of her youth; how easy to be dead 
to a world with the old sunshine faded out 
of it! And, moreover, in the last era of 
her life she loses her originality: it is one 
of the sacrifices to conventional sanctity that 
her intellect ceases to be under her own 
oo She talks a languagé caught 
rom her confessor, and owns herself taken 
with a mystic phraseology which we find a 
poor exchange for the former graphic ease 
of expression through which such varied 
feeling is brought home to the reader. 

Her record of the four years of life passed 
near Albert as lover and husband, is indeed 
a remarkable work as literature— though 
undertaken mainly as a refuge for aching 
memories, and to relieve an over-charged 
heart — through the fancy that, while her 
lost husband occupied all her time and 
thoughts, he must still be near. So keenly 
does she recall the happiness once enjoyed, 
that as she writes she 5 mm still. Searcely 
a tinge of melancholy tinctures her history 
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of their courtship and marriage. All the 
little trifles ennobled by feeling and hope 
retain their charm and freshness. The 
reader is pleasantly led along through de- 
tails, small, almost frivolous, in themselves, 
but so told as to win all his sympathy. He 
may wonder now and then at being admitted 
into such a confidence, but is too well 
amused to be otherwise than grateful for 
this picture of a young, pure affection, as 
pretty and charming as any fancy ever 
feigned. The superadded religious excite- 
ment, the immense influence that her love 
for Albert had on her faith and opinions, 
invests every step with a fateful character 
to herself, which justifies a lofty strain 
towards what would be contmon incidents to 
common people. Thus her first sight of 
Albert is recorded with much the same 
we as ushers in the first appearance of 

eatrice in the ‘ Vita Nuova,’ on the day ° 
when that ‘‘most admirable person” ap- 
peared to Dante in a dress of the purest 
white, ‘‘and saluted him with an ineffable 
courtesy, which shall have its reward in 
eternity.” Similarly, when. she and Albert 
meet, we read—‘*On one particular Fri- 
day (sacred to the guardian angels), while 
I was still in deep mourning for my father, 
at Rome in 1832, I saw Albert for the first 
time ;” adding, ‘‘I heard from him since 
that he fell in love with me that first day.” 
She confesses, however, to have met him 
with indifference, though liking the expres- 
sion of his eyes. And because nothing is a 
trifle where supreme interests are concerned, 
a certain weight is thrown over the little 
vanities of the toilette, connected as these 
are with the answering sentiment in her own 
bosom. 


*©On the Friday of which he speaks I was to 
dine at Naples with the Countess K., and go with 
her and hear ‘Anna Bolena.’ My mother 
did not like to appear yet at the opera. For the 
first time since my father’s death I put on a 
white gown, I had not been to a theatre for two 
years, The opera-house was illuminated in hon- 
our of the queen-mother, and I wrote that night 
in my journal: ‘ This night has seemed to me 
like along dream.’ Ivanhoffs charming voice 
in the part of Percy, that magnificent theatre 
brilliantly lighted, the joy of loving and being 
loved—all combined to make that evening one 
of perfect enchantment to me. Count Lebzeltern 
(Austrian Minister at Naples) came to fetch me 
to his box, which he had lent to Madame de la 
Ferronnays. I thought myself in good looks, 
and was glad that Albert should see me, and Pau- 
line too, that she might compliment me on my 
dress, It was one o’clock before I got back to 
my mother, who was waiting for me at the Com- 
tesse de Maistre, Little didI think as we were 
driving back to the Vomero, and I was lying 
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back in the carriage, tired indeed, but happy and 
delighted with my evening, that Albert was walk- 
ing by our side on the rough road up to the 
Vomero, pushing the carriage wheels up the 
steep places, and hiding himself when our ser- 
vant got down from the box, and all for the sake 
of catching one more glimpse of my white gown 
in our courtyard, where he ensconced himself to 
see us get out of the carriage, very much afraid 
all the time of being himself seen. It hurt his 
chest very much, He acknowledged it to Pau- 
line, who told me afterwards.”’ 


Along with these details of a gay life are 
pious and devotional incidents mixing with 
them. Whenever he finds himself near her, 
in church, theatre, or ball-room,. Albert is 
praying and offering vows for her conver- 
sion. The tone of-this book upon amuse- 
ments generally is likely to recommend it 
to young people accustomed to the sterner 
attitude towards the public diversions of 
society held in Protestant religious biogra- 
phy. They will be quick to observe that 
the difference between those who join in 
them as a matter of course, and those who 
avoid them by a distinct profession which 
renders them impossible, has nothing to do 
with ultimate bliss. Even an excessive in- 
dulgence in them alarms the imagination 
only through Purgatory. As Eugenie puts 
it m her naive way, ‘‘ To die is a reward, 
for to die is to go to heaven; but if I do 
what,is wrong, I shall have to wait a long 
time before I get there.” Alexandrine 
looks back upon her gaieties with no com- 
punctions, and, while renouncing them for 
the future, finds consolation to her bereaved 
heart in living them over again in the past. 
‘* Avec quelle delicieuse et calme bonheur,” 
she writes on one occasion, ‘‘j’allais m’oc- 
cuper de ma toilette.” This toilette has 
almost a religion in it. From the heights 
of subsequen* religious fervour she looks 
back on it with complacency, for Albert 
loved to see her elegantly dressed, even 
when he was dying; and the extremest ex- 
altations of her conversion are impersonated 
by a symbolical grace of attire which 
affected ‘every beholder. This use of the 
toilette as a moral engine — which it some- 
times seems — must account for the length 
of time she habitually bestowed on it; a 
characteristic not to be overcome by the 
reduction of her dréss to the simplest ne- 
cessaries. We see that every costume was 
a study, and so successful in its results that 
each appearance in public was an event mak- 
ing an indelible impression upon the ob- 
server. There are persons who, by the 
perfection of their art, redeem dress from 
the charge of frivolity, and she was one. 
Once renouncing it as an art she cared for 
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it no more. It was easier for her to give 
it up altogether, and be pitied by strangers 
as a needy and distressed gentlewoman, 
than to subside into respectable mediocrity. 
Albert was twenty when she first knew 
him. She was two or three years older. 
He had lately roused himself from the dis- 
sipating influences of Neapolitan life —more 
perilous, his sister says, to a young man 
than his sisters found it — having. recently 
formed an ardent friendship with the Comte 
de Montalembert, then Tittle older than 
himself, but already plunged into the great 
religious interests which have been the in- 
spiration of his life; and which had lately 
brought him to Rome with Lamennais and 
Lacordaire on the affair of ‘ L’Avenir,’ then 
under Papal judgment. A delicate consti- 
tution, the vehement passion with which 
Alexandrine inspired him, and possibly his 
family politics, withheld Albert from takin 
art in this movement; and confirmed i 
ealth condemned him for his few remaining 
years to the life of an invalid. Nothing can 
be more amiable than the picture drawn of 
him by his young widow and his sister; but 
he is too impulsive for an English taste, 
and is possessed with a facility of expres- 
sion in religion which we more admire as a 
singular trait than desire to see general. 
In fact, a religious young Frenchman of the 
approved type is a trial to English faith. 
As we read trait after trait intended to raise 
our admiration to enthusiasm, the doubt 
grows if we could really have stood him at 
all. He pushes everything beyond our 
power to follow; his emotions abash and 
confound us. If he believes anything, he 
believes with an avidity and contempt of 
the laws of evidence which alienates us; if 
he prays at all, he is fantastic in praying. 
Thus everything with Albert turns into 
prayer, and we find him formally praying 
that he may love Alexandrine as much as it 
is possible to love, whatever the issue. 
His widow allows herself to record one sol- 
itary fault, the history of which and the 
mode of telling is characteristic of them 
both. Alexandrine, whose pen was never 
idle, first practised it in analysing her own 
feelings. She had a little green book full 
of thoughts and experiences written before 
knowing Albert, and containing allusions to 
a previous passing attachment. This book 
she thought it a sort of duty to show her 
lover; trembling, she admits, for the effect 
it might have on his regard. Of course he 
is more in love than ever. He cannot sleep 
from mingled love and jealousy of the rival 
he has superseded. This way of taking the 
green book induces her to show him the 
more recent blue one, with just a few pages 
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at the end folded over, and forbidden be- 
cause to them are confided her feelings for 
Albert himself. He may read up to a cer- 
tain point, but. must not break the seal 
which holds the rest. Again a sleepless 
night. “Like the little boy with the sugar- 
plum, he fingers and tampers with the temp- 
tation. He has a letter on hand to ‘‘ Mon- 
tal,” to whom he confides the struggle. 
‘*The passage that concerns me is at the 
end; I have only to read it. She has con- 
fidence in me I shall not betray her.” She 
herself tells the sequel : — 


**T was singing at the piano when Albert, 
standing opposite me, asked me what I should 
think if he had read in the blue book what I had 
sealed up with the greatest care. I was fright- 
ened, but I replied that I was very sure that he 
was incapable of doing so. ‘ But if I had?’ 
*It is impossible; I should never believe it.’ ‘I 
have done it.” ‘No.’ My anxiety went on in- 
creasing; nevertheless 1 absolutely refused to 
believe him, ‘Shall I repeat a sentence to con- 
vince you?’ he asked. ‘ You could not do it; 
you would invent it.’ ‘*‘ Je crois que j’aime 
Albert!’’’ he then said to me, looking fixedly 
at me. My eyes, which were lifted towards him, 
fell, but not without such a change of expression as 
saddened him for the whole evening. Certainly 
at that moment I did not feel as if I loved him, 
but that feeling returned very soon when I saw 
how unhappy he was.’’ 


M. de Montalembert, to whom confession 
is made of this treachery, will not see any 
harm in it. Involved as he is tooth and 
nail in the great ‘L’Avenir’ question, he 
sums up the matter: —‘‘ People don’t put 
a fold of paper between a man and his 
happiness when they wish to keep him in 
doubt of it.” Yet we think an English 
lover as saintly as Albert would not have 
failed here. But our interest and admira- 
tion of him are seldom compatible with per- 
fect sympathy, perhaps mainly because we 
can never consider him disconnected from 
his state of health. Wherever health and 
temperament are very conspicuous agents, 
wherever we are driven to consider the 
bodily condition as the operating cause of 
the mind’s working, sympathy changes into 
pity or curiosity. There are times when 
we half wonder how Alexandrine could sac- 
rifice the prospect of a brilliant future for 
so fidgety and fantastic a lover, subject to 
transport, which she called extravagant, 
which occasionally collapsed into prostra- 
tion and deadness. e is altogether a 
study rare in books. We see closer and 
judge by minuter, more intimate traits than 
even biography commonly deals in. We 
live with this pair of lovers and find them 
amusing to observe ; but just now and then 
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rhaps feel as if our was a little 
Li pestininn, though ae Eden never was 
a more innocent passion, and better fitted 
to stand the ordeal. In fact, time only 
strengthened Albert's affection ; but his con- 
stancy was never really put to the test, for 
ten days after his marriage symptoms of 
the malady showed themselves which ended 
in his death. So early did the first alarm 
awake, which once for all broke in on the 
full sense of security. She saw Albert 
hastily put his handkerchief to his lips, and 
withdraw it tinged with blood! But few as 
they were, they were days of such happiness 
that the author claims for Alexandrine a 
large share of even worldly felicity. ‘‘ Ten 
days without trouble, without uneasiness, 
without a cloud —ten days of full and en- 
tire possession of the greatest happiness she 
could imagine upon earth — this was granted 
to a whole life — happy even thus, and priv- 
ileged ; for are there many who obtain here 
below, even for a single instant, the perfect 
realisation of all their hopes—the com- 
plete satisfaction of all their desires?” It 
is this tone, we repeat, this appreciation of 
even a short-lived happiness as something 
real and precious, which makes this narra- 
tive pleasant reading, in spite of the nature 
of the subject, and the long record of deaths 
which are its theme. The people in it, one 
and all, had capacities for enjoyment keener 
than are granted to long-lived hardy folks 
who have to do the common work, the long 
day’s labour of the world. 

But though confidence was shaken —the 
young people from henceforth pursuing 
health from place to place and in vain— 
they were still happy, brightly and con- 
sciously ; so happy, she somewhere says, 
that when they were alone they would dance 
together in mere lightness of heart. At 
one time ‘‘ Montal” is on a visit to them. 
Albert will go to a ball to see how lovely 
his ‘little Alex” looks in her blue gown 
and her diamonds. She fears for him, but 
on his ‘‘ I will go,” owns it not a disagree- 
able command to make herself as smart as 
possible, adding, ‘‘ I was certainly two hours 
about it.” They compel Montal to go with 
them, who required a great deal of pressing, 
and had nothing to wear. Albert lent 
clothes, and a barber and shoemaker hastily 
summoned did the rest. 

She was happy, too, while there was hope 
for him, in the devotion to the duties of her 
new sphere, which her husband’s health and 
small income entailed upon her; those un- 
familiar homely duties, which may possibly 
have caused M. de la Ferronays’s paternal 
tears. This sweet acquiescence, the docility 
with which she accepted every new call on 
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her energies, are among the points which 
constitute her the model woman of her own 
day. Itnever occurred to her to have a line 
of her own or an independent sphere: she 
was Albert’s wife. ‘Thus she writes to her 
‘¢ dear little sisters-in-law : ” — 


*¢* I am becoming matter-of-fact, commonplace, 
unrefined, a regular housewife, a cook, anything 
you please to imagine, and it is terrible to 
think how it suits me. Not that I am pleased 
with myself; the way in which I nurse Albert 
that you praise me for has no merit whatever. . 
. » Putbus (a family friend) will tell you I have 
a natural taste for the little details of a sick-room, 
that I shall miss that sort of thing when he gets 
well, that there is nothing that amuses me more 
than to measure, arrange, contrive. 

. - - No, I have no merit, but perhaps I am 
blessed with a happy disposition, for when I 
have it to do, I like attending to household mat- 
ters, and when it is otherwise I like just as well 
. having nothing whatever to do with them. I 
like travelling, and I like staying in the same 

lace. Iam glad both of excitement and repose ; 
I like to be idle and to be busy, to nurse the 
sick, finding all sorts of little pleasures in the 
occupation, and when my sick people get well I 
think it pleasanter still.’’ 

This less exalted strain, this simple ac- 
cepting each call upon the energies as it 
comes—this docility— —- 


**Com’ animal gentil che non fa scusa, 
Ma fa sua voglia della voglia altrui,’’ 


presents Alexandrine to us in the distinguish- 
ing charm of her character, her self-forget- 
fulness under the claims of natural affection. 
‘*One ought,” writes her husband, ‘‘ to be 
as I am, the object of her solicitude to un- 
derstand the sweetness and tenderness of 
her incessant self-devotion.” Her simple 
acceptance of every pleasure or alleviation 


as it came in the early period of her trial — | 


receiving it, valuing it, enjoying it, through 
the affections alone, and as testimonies of 
love — shows the real uses to which even 
the splendours of this world may be applied. 
Thus arriving with her invalid at her moth- 
er’s palace at Korsen, after a sea-voyage 
that seemed to do him good, she reports 
herself to his family, anxious to tell them 
of her mother’s tender preparations for her. 
‘*Here we are, thank God, where all-sur- 





passes our expectation. Such smiling elegant | 


comfort ! 


- 
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that you, too, are happy. God graciously 
orders everything for the happiness of all.” 
But. the rose-colour soon loses its tint. 
For a fortnight Albert seemed well; then 
came a violent return of bleeding from the 
lungs; ushered in, as so many things are in 
this book, by an omen. We suppose if peo- 
ple look for = they find them; and 
one and all of the good people in this book 
are curiously superstitious. Or portents 
may be, like the Banshee, one of the unen- 
viable distinctions of high birth. Writing 
one evening in her own room, an owl perches 
on Alexandrine’s bed, and sets up its dole- 
ful note to her great terror. Upon this fol- 
lowed some days of deep anxiety, while her 
husband lay in extreme danger. One of 
these days she writes, ‘‘I rose very early, 
and, leaving him, returned to my own room 
in a state of silent anguish upon the future 
that awaited me, and which I dared not face. 
I looked around me, and my pretty room 
was rosy nolonger. Istood at the window, 
and the dawn no longer smiled. Suddenly 
the idea came into my mind to open the 
Gospels, and to consult my fate there. I 
opened my New Testament, and there I 
read, ‘Honour widows that are widows in- 
deed.’ I thought I saw a spectre, and ut- 
tered a cry. Never, even in thought, had 
I imagined this horrible word ‘ widow.’ ” She 
rallies, however; and this fear gives place 
to another, and one very natural for a beauty 
under her circumstances. 


*¢O Pauline, I am a little comforted now; but 
what an anxious life I lead, and how many ter- 
rors I go through! Even when I hope for the 
best, and think of the time when Albert will 
reach the blessed age of thirty — oh, I look for- 
ward to it with such intense impatience, as they 
do not allow me to hope for his complete cure till 
then—I cannot help remembering that in that 
case he will be strong, handsome, and charming, 
—full of life and spirits, — and that I shall have 
grown old, aged by care more than by years, 
and my health destroyed by incessant anxiety. 
Even that is the best I can look forward to. 
Would to God we had reached the moment when 
my only sorrow would be that I was not young 
and pretty enough for him !”’ 


They leave Korsen, being ordered to 
Venice. His brother Fernand joins them. 
He has relapse upon relapse. The follow- 


Fancy, my sisters, my own room, | ing description of overwrought and con- 


all rose-colour; bed-curtains all in rose-col- | stantly-repressed anxiety is surely wonder- 


oured silk; the charming screen which sur- | fully pathetic. 


She writes to her Pauline 


rounds the bed of the same silk; and the | (Mrs. Craven) : — 


furniture rose-coloured velvet. Here in our 


** But, dearest, I too want pity. I want com- 


drawing-room two beautiful statues of white | fort, and to be folded in the arms of some one I 
marble; the room hung with red_silk— love, and to weep and sob there without restraint. 


a lovely view from the windows. 


Beds of | My too full breast needs the relief of tears to 


flowers surround the castle. . . . I hope | calm the agitation which I am perpetually con- 
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cealing. Fernand and Putbus are both kind, 


but they are not enough for me now. I want to 
feel my mother’s arms about my neck, and yours, 
beloved sister. I am sitting writing to you, 
lonely and sad, in my Albert’s room. He is 
asleep. [should like to have somebody watching 
with me. You will understand this. Fernand 
is writing in the drawing-room, a good way off. 
It would be a comfort to have himhere. But he 
is not quite as noiseless as I am ; and for our 
dear patient it is better that everything should 
be perfectly quiet. Oh, I hate being alone:! 
During this terrible month, when Fernand and 
I have been together nursing our beloved one, 
we sometimes have laughed. It was, to be sure, 
only a transient gleam of merriment, but my 
poor weak soul requires sympathy and compan- 
ionship.”” 


And again, when she thinks him dying, 
and she is still alone, the pen is her re- 
source. Most graphic delineations of deep 
emotion with which we are acquainted, are 
painted by an effort of the imagination: 
one mind, by the force of intellectual sym- 
pathy, guesses at the suffering another 
feels ; and while it pities the sorrows of hu- 
manity, rejoices in the gift of reproducing 
them. It is not often that sorrow and suf- 
fering can collect themselves so far as to find 
the poet's relief in pathetic words, and 
anguish depict itself. 


‘*T am here alone in his room, he sleeping and 
I watching him, knowing that he is dying, but 
without father, mother, sisters, and brothers, in 
whose arms I could for a while give way to this 
dreadful anguish, I who, all through my life, 
have felt such intense need of sympathy. I 
must write to relieve this intolerable burden. 

‘* This, then, is the end of our love. Ten days 
of happiness out of less than two years of mar- 
ried life, —- and this for us, who love one another 
as much as it is possible to love. Ten days — for 
it was no longer that I was entirely at ease about 
his health. And yet my only rest will be in 
knowing that nothing on earth will ever comfort 
me. I should detest myself if I could set my 
foot again on any worldly scene, or take the 
least interest in worldly things. But still I 
crave to see those I love. For one moment I 
thought I might be a nun. But I felt again 
that I should not have courage for it, and that 
the desire to see my mother and all of you, and 
my- brothers, would disturb me,—and if I 
eould I should seek to be calm and at peace 
with God.- I must therefore lead a lonely life, 
but with some one I love —and who will love me 
as much as my mother? Perhaps I may go to 
her ; but in that case, or in any case, I must 
— Albert’s faith. I will not and cannot 

lieve anything he does not believe.’’ 


In this solitude the mmm | husband also 
had his thoughts. He calls her to him, and 
says something of her marrying again, and 
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upon her assurances, with bitter tears, that 
she could never do so, said, in a gentle mel- 
ancholy way, ‘‘ Oh, you are too young — you 
will marry again,” but he added, ‘If I die, 
be a Frenchwoman — do not forsake my peo- 
ple — do not go back to your mother.” The 
solitude she suffered under was not a lasting 
trial. His family gathered round him at 
Venice, and henceforth she is comparatively 
cheerful. A new and absorbing interest 
links itself to her love. Albert rallies so 
far as to travel to Paris, where Hahnemann 
the homeopathist is called in— un brave 
bon petit vieillard, so much touched by Al- 
exandrine, that on leaving he takes her hand, 
saying, ‘‘ In all the sixty years of my prac- 
tice, I have never seen a woman love her hus- 
band as you do.” Thus, in each stage and 
situation, Alexandrine is a representative 
woman. She not only had the feelings which 
many another woman has, but she repre- 
sented them in the most impressive and ideal 
manner; and she did this through the su- 
premacy of the affections. Highly gifted as 
she was, she scarcely pretends that her ‘‘ con- 
version” is due to the influence of reason. 
She must be a Catholic, because Albert is 
one, though no doubt the genius of his re- 
ligion was much more in accordance with 
her ardent temperament than the cold Lu- 
theranism in which she had been trained, 
not rigidly, however, for she had constantly 
associated with Roman Catholics. 

Her views on the subject of conversion 
betray a curious confusion of ideas. It is 
simply a family affair. Ties of blood and 
of the affections are so strong as to prevent 
her being able to realise even in a faint de- 
gree what eternity implies. She is bound to 
those she loves in a sense which, if we fallible 
mortals were taken at our word, would be 
an awful one indeed. She never, as far as 
we see, felt any real repugnance to Roman 
Catholic doctrine. This was not a question 
with her; it was the human companionship, 
the people along with whom she was to be- 
lieve, which was everything. She was 
ashamed, with the old pagan, to join a faith 
which condemned her forefathers. It was a 
potent argument with her that if her father 
was a Protestant she had Catholic ancestors. 
Her mother was the standing difficulty ; and 
this is no wonder, for her mother had said 
some startling and not reasonable things 
against any change of religion, considering 
that she had sanctioned her daughter's mar- 
riage, the articles of which conditioned for 
all the children being brought up in the fa- 
ther’s faith. But the husband carries it over 
the mother at last ; under the idea that heav- 
en would not be heaven to her if she might 
not be with him there. So, before writing 
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to her mother to inform her of the final act, 
she kneels and asks her Catholic ancestors 
to help her, using as her one argument, ‘I 
have an irresistible desire to belong to the 
same Church as my poor Albert, and you 
would never, dearest mother, I am sure, re- 
fuse to make a dying husband exceedingly 
happy by receiving communion for the first 
and last time together ! ” Whatever the in- 
trinsic force of this argument — as we find 
her exclaiming of her mother, ‘‘ what ten- 
derness of heart she possesses ; what a sweet, 
open, and unaffected character” — probably 
these domestic grounds would more recon- 
cile the Countess Lapoukhyn to the change 
she seems always to have bewailed than the 
acutest appeal to faith or reason. ‘The bit- 
terness of death was past for both Albert 
and his wife when he was again surrounded 
by his loving and enthusiastic family. The 
picturesqueness of conversion under such cir- 
cumstances, and all the necessary business, 
so to call it, attendant on it, diffuses an air 
of life and lightness over the rest of the nar- 
rative. Alexandrine makes her profession. 
She is so occupied and inevitably excited, 
and entranced by the new rush of feeling and 
attendant action, that it costs the poor inva- 
lid a momentary pang. He misses her ab- 
sorbed attention upon himself; there is an 


instant’s peevishness atoned for by the con-. 


fession, full of compunction, ‘‘ that he had 
been jealous of God.” 

At length the crowning moment arrives, 
which Eugenie prepares for, and describes 
in a state of ecstatic exaltation. One is 
struck by the immense latitude given to 
feminine sentiment in the whole scene. 
Alexandrine dresses herself in white, a broad 
blue ribbon across the breast (the Virgin’s 
colours), and makes her abjuration and pro- 
fession of faith; receiving so warm a wel- 
come into the Church of her adoption when 
all was over, that she feared something seem- 
ing too gay and joyous the rest of the day. 
She shows her confession, embracing her 
whole life, to Albert, and they consult over 
it ina manner scarcely recognised at Exe- 
ter Hall. Of this confession, received by 
the Abbé Gerbet, Eugenie even makes a 
joke; for, owing to Alexandrine’s tenacious 
memory and scrupulous exactitude, it was 
so long, that Eugenie, who accompanied her 
to church, fell asleep, which made them both 
laugh, ‘‘ for we do laugh sometimes, malgré 
tout.” Alexandrine’s journal at this time con- 
tains more than one defence of enthusiasm. 
And in fact she moves in a charmed air, only 
now and then recalled to earth-born sorrow ; 
as where once her husdand suddenly throws 
his’ arms round her neck, crying, ‘* I ath 
dying ; and we might have been so happy!” 
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But soon follows that communion which 
was to be the first to one and the last to the 
other recipient ; and here Eugenie exercises 
her taste in a manner so entirely national as 
to delight and exalt all hearts. The tem- 
porary altar was covered with blue silk and 
flowers, the silk being one of the dresses in 
Alexandrine’s trousseau which had never 
been used. This application of bridal 
finery charmed all; and even so struck the 
fancy of the good Abbé Gerbet — though a 
hard-headed man in controversy — that, in 
a dialogue between Plato and Fenelon, com- 
posed by him upon the circumstances of this 
deathbed, and beginning, ‘‘ O vous qui avez 
écrit le Phedon,” this altar is especially 
mee out to the philosophe> ‘‘ with its 

angings, which had appeared at another 
féte, and been borne at another ceremonial, 
and then put aside, to reappear now and tell 
us that the joys of this world are light and 
fragile, and our hopes a texture which rends 
at a touch.” Nor is Alexandrine’s toilette 
overlooked in this picture: ‘‘ Ces vétements 
blancs qui allaient se changer en la robe 
noire de veuve.” After all, the impression 
these trifles made on the beholder shows the 
sort of halo of personal grace that distin- 
guished Alexandrine, and without which she 
would not have been what she was in any 
particular — would not have attained to the 
courage and self-confidence necessary for 
this singularly full piece of self-portraiture. 
Her history of Albert’s dying hours is as 
striking as anything in the book, bringing 
out the whole La Ferronnays family in their 
two characteristic excellencies of ardent faith 
and intense affection, all expressed with a 
graceful facility which is another generic fea- 
ture. But Alexandrine’s imagination is still 

redominant: passionate grief only stimu- 
ates in her case, where in others it silences 
or deadens. There is no stupor through it 
all; she writes, and writes beautifully. She 
writes of death as an artist or a poct might 
do, with a selection of incidents guided by 
the purest taste : — 


** Pauline, Pauline! I could have written to 
you the 29th June (the day of his death), but T 
was busy in other ways, but [ could have writ- 
ten, for God has given me more strength than I 
could have believed. Did I not see Albert’s eyes 
close in death? Did I not feel his hand grow 
cold in mine? Eugenie will have told you that 
I obtained the favour I had so often asked of God, 
that he died resting in my arms, his hand in 
mine, and that I did not give way the least while 
there, watching his last sigh. And when I saw 
that he was near his end I asked the sister if he 
will still suffer, and she answered, never again ! 
Then I let him go without regret, at least so it 
seemed to me, only I very gently kissed his dear 
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eyes, which were sightless, and perhaps without 
feeling, and I breathed in his ear his own be- 
loved name ‘ Albert,’ the tenderest thing I could 
think of then, for that included everything. I 
did it that through the clouds which gather about 
the dark valley leading to Eternal Light he might 
still hear my voice, which, like my poor self now 
parted from him, must linger on the shores of 
life; and which perchance he heard like some echo 
dying away in.the distance, as it may be he saw 
me like one, little by little, vanishing in the 
gloom.’’ 


Any one who has read Dr Newman’s 
‘ Dream of Gerontius,’ must be struck by the 
coincidence of expression between the dis- 
embodied spirit of that poem who describes 
earth’s sounds growing fainter as he recedes 
from earth, and this young widow’s yearn- 
ing effort to follow her lost one beyond the 
interposing veil : — 

** Some one softly said, 

He’s gone, and then a sigh went round the room, 
And then I surely heard a priestly voice 
Cry ‘ subvenite,’ and they knelt in prayer. 
I seem to hear him still, but thin and low, 
And fainter and more faint the accents come 
As at an ever-widening interval: 
Ah! whence is this? What is this severance? ’’ 


The habit of self-analysis never leaves her. 
Her pages are a study of the complex nature 
of all emotions under which the mind retains 
its full powers : — 


** Albert has taken away my heart with him, 
and sometimes I am barbarously indifferent about 
other people, and even sometimes about my own 
sorrow, for I eat, sleep, go out, listen to music 
with a painful sort of pleasure which breaks my 
heart. I like to listen to what he liked, and then 
music more than anything else makes me believe 
in heaven and a future happiness, 

** Ah! poor wretched me, we might have been 
so happy ! his health during the last five months 
spoilt our joy, and yet it was better than nothing; 
that breath of life, that possibility of hearing his 
voice. I did not think ever to come and feel 
this, —I, who used to say, ‘It is better for him to 
die than to live and suffer for months in this way,’ 
and who imagined I really felt so. And nowI 
can scarcely bring myself to feel, ‘He is happy 
now, and it is well that it should be over.” My 
earthly nature, always so strong within me, can- 
not conceive that the joys of heaven are better 
than the joys of earth. It seems to me that noth- 
ing can go beyond what I have known.”’ 


One more extract showing Fancy ‘ smil- 
ing at Grief,” written when the first excite- 
ment was over and the void become intoler- 
able. What a pretty picture she conjures 
up, and how charmingly does that instinct- 
ive care for appearances which nature im- 
planted assert itself still : — 


** No wonder St. Elizabeth said she should be 
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glad to go and beg with her husband. If I were 
allowed to see Albert alive before me, with what 
joy would I put on rags and walk barefoot by 
his side! It would not signify to me whether 
the pebbles wounded my feet or his either, so 
long as we could talk together, and I could enjoy 
his charming gaiety : the delightful tenderness 
with which he wouldsay to me, ‘ Poor Alex, you 
wept for me as dead, and here Iam! now we 
shall never be parted as long as we live. Let us 
go on bravely. Are not all the privations of 
poverty better than parting?’ I could have 
been so happy in that kind of life. Nature 
would have delighted us more than the most 
splendid palaces ; and fresh water is to be found 
everywhere, 80 that poverty could not have pre- 
vented me from appearing cleanly bright in my 
husband’s eyes. We loved nature so intensely, 
we have so enjoyed being together under the 
clear sky amongst the flowers, and in the woods 
among rivers, lakes, and mountains. He was 
gentle and gay at once ; both grave and merry, 
tender and enthusiastic, kind and thoughtful, 
high-minded and humble, modest and pious ; 
yes, he was all and more than all I have said.”’ 


That this graceful picture of conjugal love 
was real, and the experience an actual one, 
must be our excuse for dwelling upon it. It 
belongs only to certain rare natures at once 
to suffer acutely, and to be the historian of 
their own sufferings. In this case, as in that 
of another widow, Lady Rachel Russell, 
whose grief is immortal, the exercise proved 
health-giving. But, indeed, the impulse of 
expression by eloquent words implies a 
spring of life still vigorous —a spirit un- 
crushed — that rallies from the blow even in 
the act of portraying what that blow has 
been. Alexandrine’s genius needed to be 
inspired by the affections. Once closing her 
record—a miracle, we are given to un- 
derstand, of memory and detail, from which 
Mrs. Craven’s account is but a selection — 
she turned to other objects and interests, 
and wrote no more. Never would she lay 
aside her mourning, which, true to her ex- 
pressive nature, looked deeper on her than 
on anybody else; just as her tears, ‘‘ those 
large tears,” as Albert tenderly said, fell in 
heavier drops. Her mother in vain tried to 
insinuate some modification, and even in due 
time hinted the word ‘‘ grey.” To Alexan- 
drine this concession would have been a re- 
turn to the world. Yet she regained her 
cheerfulness, and learnt, as she expressed it, 
to mourn her Albert gaily. 

But, as we have said, she could not live 
without strong interests. It was not in her 
nature to settle down. She must be doing 
—she must be distinguished —to satisfy 
her sense of her destiny. For some time 


she remained with the La Ferronnays in 
their gloomy country-house at Boury in 
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Normandy, living with her sisters-in-law 
such a life of good works and devotion as 
may be seen, we are happy to know, in its 

eneral features, in many a country life in 
England. The Abbé Gerbet was her coun- 
sellor, and spent a great deal of his time at 
Boury, almost to the disgust of M. de Mon- 
talembert, who thought his duties lay in 
controversy. But at least he was useful 
where he was, in inspiring a calm and sen- 
sible tone of piety, and moderating the 
family raptures of mutual admiration. Thus 
an act of generosity on Alexandrine’s part 
towards a dying priest, which relieved his 
conscience of a debt of 300 francs, had ex- 
cited Eugenie to a high pitch of enthusi- 
asm, which exhaled in her letter of reply. 
Curiously enough, it is the incident critics 
choose for extract, though we share in the 
Abbé’s soberer view. To this letter Alex- 
andrine answers, abashed : — 


** Dear Sister, —I only write one word in re- 
ply to what the Abbé calls your bull of canoni- 
sation, to which he listened with the most pro- 
found astonishment. Neither he nor I are yet 
out of it. I assure you that as he read he ut- 
tered exclamations which would have greatly 
diminished for me the danger of your apotheosis 
if I had taken it seriously. He kept saying, Oh, 
but this is inconceivable; what idea has she got 
hold of! Oh; this is fabulous! We both 
laughed heartily. Je parie that you don’t re- 
member. how exaggerated your praise was. It 
was a chef d’euvre d’impressionnabilité.”” 


The next great shock and change to this 
still happy family came through the death 
of the father, M. de la Ferronnays, which 
occurred suddenly at Rome. An incident 
coincident with this event, and connected 
with it, according to received opinion, in a 
remarkable’ manner, had a signal effect 
upon Alexandrine’s future course of action : 
—the miraculous conversion of the young 
Jew Alphonse Ratisbonne, son of a rich 
banker at Strasburg. As the Church of 
Rome rewarded the La Ferronnays family, 
distinguished for its faith, with all its hon- 
ours, as the great names still most promi- 
nent among its laity, priesthood, and hie- 
rarchy gather round them at every crisis, 
there seems a suitability in no less than a 
miracle attending the obsequies of its head — 
a miracle which in all good faith was and is 
still received as such by those who asserted 
it. This miracle is not told in all its details 
by Mrs. Craven. A sense of modesty per- 
haps withheld her, as fearing to dwell too 
elaborately on so singular and pre-eminent 
a distinction. Some details too, it might 
occur to her, were as well left in obscurity, 
considering the quality of readers sure to 
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be interested in her book, For whatever 
reason, the history of his conversion, given 
by M. Ratisbonne himself in a little tract 
which we happen to possess, tells some cir- 
cumstances not given here, or given with 
fuller details, very necessary to a real ap- 
prehension of the matter. Every religious 
revival has its sudden conversions. In 
spite of appearances, M. Ratisbonne’s does 
not, we think, really differ from these. We 
do not pretend to account in any case for 
an instantaneous change of convictions such 
as we believe ina certain sense to have oc- 
curred to M. Ratisbonne, nor do we doubt 
his own belief that it was miraculous: but 
what he tells us himself, together with the 
fact that no sign or appearances testified to 
others of what was passing in his own mind, 
reduces it to the ordinary class of marvels 
connected with the workings of that mys- 
tery —the soul within us. 

In the ‘ Récit’ we are succinctly told that 
the conversion was the result of M. de la 
Ferronnays’s prayers, who the evening be- 
fore his death had dined at the Princess 
Borghése, and there conversed with M. de 
Bussiéres and the Abbé Dupanloup with 
much devotion upon the blessed Virgin. M. 
de Bussiéres spoke to him of a young Jew 

brother to the Abbé Ratisbonne, already a 
Christian), whose conversion he greatly de- 
sired, but who was an ardent enemy of 
Jesus Christ. His account greatly inter- 
ested M. de la Ferronnays. This took 
place on Sunday. On Monday M. de la 
Ferronnays died suddenly. 

The second day from this event M. Ratis- 
bonne happened to be walking in the church 
where preparations for M. de la Ferronnays’s 
obsequies were being made, and was con- 
verted in a moment. Standing near a 
chapel dedicated to the guardian angel, a 
luminous apparition of the blessed Virgin 
appeared to him, and made a sign to him to 
approach this chapel. An irresistible force 
led him there, he fell on his knees, and in- 
stantly became a Christian. His first words 
were, as M. de la Ferronnays’s | was Car- 
ried into the church, ‘* Il faut que ce Monsieur 
ait beaucoup prié pour moi.” This account 
was written at once by the Abbé Gerbet to 
Mrs: Craven; and he proposes in the same 
letter to collect every circumstance, with all 
the proofs, into one complete narrative. 
This intention, however, he did not fulfil. 
Considering that he declares himself in the 
beginning of the letter slow to believe in 
miraculous events, this withdrawal from a 
deliberate design is to us significant. The 
task was undertaken by M. de Bussiéres, a 
recent convert from Protestantism to 
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Catholicism,* and therefore, as our experi- 
ence shows us, not unlikely to be more 
easily satisfied than the good father. What 
M. de Ratisbonne tells himself are the events 
previous to the miracle. He describes himself 
as indifferent to his own religion, but bitter 
against Christianity. His brother was odi- 
ous to him on this account, though received 
by the rest of the family. Especially did 
the gravity of his language and his priest 
habit disgust him. At length, on this 
brother wishing to baptise the dying child 
of a friend, he was so enraged as to write, 
breaking finally with him. We mention all 
this as it is highly improbable that on these 
occasions some of the doctrines and facts 
of Christianity, of which subsequently he 
supposed himself wholly ignorant, should 
not have transpired. His travels subse- 
quently brought him to Rome, where he re- 
newed his acquaintance with M. Theodore 
de Bussiéres, then living at his father’s 
house. Here the whole family, whom he 
regarded as dévots, seem to have thrown 
themselves into the cause of his conversion. 
He describes himself as to the last degree 
insulting and contemptuous; but M. de 
Bussiéres carried his point, which was this, 
that the young Jew should consent to wear 
a medal of the blessed Virgin, on which was 
engraved her impress, and that he should 
say every day the Memorare. M. de Bus- 
siéres owned to attaching a great value to 
this medal, and great efficacy to the ac- 
companying prayer, even when said by 
profane, jesting, and unbelieving lips. Nor 
was this confidence singular; for boasting 
to M. de la Ferronnays, at that meeting re- 
corded the d&y before his death, of having 
succeeded in making young Ratisbonne 

romise to say the Memorare, he replied to 
{. de Bussiéres, ‘‘ Ayez confiance, s’il dit 
le Memorare vous le tenez, lui et bien 
d’autres encore.” And this, be it observed, 
wholly independent of the spirit in which it 
was said. The scene which filled these 

ood Christians with hope is described by 

. Ratisbonne. The medal having been 

assed round his neck and resting on his 

reast, with a shout of laughter he ex- 
claimed, ‘Ha! ha! me voici Catholique 
Apostolique Romain!” ‘* Now,” continued 
M. de Bussiéres, ‘‘ you must complete the 
experiment. You must recite every morn- 
ing and evening the Memorare, a very short 
and eflicacious prayer addressed by St. 
Bernard to the Virgin Mary.” To this 
Ratisbonne replied, ‘* Oh, enough of this 
folly ;” for he felt his anti-Christian ani- 
mosity revive in him, and wished he had a 





* See ‘ La Conversion de M. Ratisbonne, Relation 
écrite par lui-meme, 


p. 27. 
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Jewish prayer to bso his host that they 
might be quits. . de Bussiéres, however, 
insisted that without this prayer the experi- 
ment would be null. Not wishing to attach 
too much importance to trifles, Ratisbonne 
promised to recite the prayer. ‘If it does 
me no good, it willdo meno harm.” The 
prayer was brought, he undertaking to copy 
it; which he did, he says, mechanically. 
But, once copied, the words would run in 
his head in spite of himself, and he found 
himself reciting them continually. Now 
receiving every word as written in good 
faith, with no other temptation than the de- 
sire to arrange events in their most pic- 
turesque, surprising, and therefore convinec- 
ing light, with just those connecting links 
which would be supplied half unconsciously, 
these are facts which must tell upon the dis- 
passionate reader, however they may be ig- 
nored or used as arguments by the parties 
interested. It is a strong measure, a trial 
to any imagination (and M. Ratisbonne 
clearly belonged to an impressible family), 
to wear such a medal given with much en- 
thusiasm by donors of distinction, and with 
high anticipations of a result. It is a 
strong measure, too, to repeat a prayer day 
after day, imposed with a solemn belief in 
its efficacy, which wonld necessarily impress 
itself on the manner of the imposer. Some- 
thing strange must certainly follow. What- 
ever attempt there might be to ridicule the 
whole affair, the persistent submission to a 
prescribed rite must tell. Were a Christian 
—the parallel must be allowed to our argu- 
ment—to observe certain mystic heathen 
ceremonies day after day under similar con- 
ditions, would he. come out of the ordeal 
with faith undisturbed, the same man as 
he was before? We think not. And this 
from merely natural causes, though it may 
be causes not traceable by us to their con- 
sequences. ‘Something strange and myste- 
rious, bordering on the supernatural, might 
well follow: and this because the workings 
of the mind are in a great measure hidden 
from us. The apparition of the Virgin, it 
must be noted, in M. Ratisbonne’s case was 
the same figure as that represented on the 
medal; the form of belief with which he was 
suddenly endued, exactly that of the friends 
who had used their arguments upon him. 
We are not accounting for his narrative, 
which, it must be noted, is the miracle’s 
sole warrant ; we only say there is nothing 
stranger in it than in a hundred other mys- 
teries of the human mind we are called upon 
to believe where no miracle is in question. 
However, it was never for a moment called 
in — by the good people of this story ; 
and some words of M. Ratisbonne, in his 
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first enthusiasm — ‘‘ I cannot give God less 
than all”—so wrought upon Alexandrine 
that she could not rest till she at least at- 
tempted the final sacrifice of herself to the 
cloister; her natural repugnance, no doubt, 
being regarded in this state of mind as a 
thing simply to be overcome. This act 
never would have been sanctioned by the 
Pére Gerbet, but on his removal to a dis- 
tance his guidance was superseded, as we 
have before said, by un ange in the per- 
son of the severer Pére Ravignan. In fact 
we are rather amused with the good Abbé’s 
insight into character, and repression of 
hasty impulse. On one occasion Eugenie, 
who seemed to many formed for the ‘‘ re- 
ligious life,” — with whom death and sacri- 
fice were such prevailing ideas that her sis- 
ter is a little ashamed that she should have 
yielded to any other influences, and tries to 
make it out that self-sacrifice was still the 
motive, —receives a very eligible offer of 
marriage, and inclines to accept it. Alex- 
andrine, in some doubt whether her own 
amiable satisfaction and excitement on the 
occasion is not worldly, is rcassured and 
allowed to rejoice in ‘‘ ce bonheur de notre 
Eugénie!” for ‘Abbé Gerbet croit que sa 
vocation est bien dese marier.” * Under the 
stimulus of the supposed miracle, and with the 
sanction of her new confessor, she entered 
the catéchuménat of the order of Filles de 
Sion, as soon as it was founded by the Pere 
Alphonse Ratisbonne ; but after a time, by 
Father Ravignan’s direction, gave up the 
attempt. She tried it and failed. Her let- 
ter to Pauline, on what was avowedly an 
escape, is pleasant to read, and yet painful 
too, for it betrays too clearly what must be 
the state of many a novice awaking from 
her first ardours of self-immolation, but 
lacking the moral courage to effect her 
escape, or a guide with judgment and can- 
dour enough to bid her retrace her steps. 
Alexandrine’s friend Pauline had always 
thought her unfitted for ‘la reclusion.” 
To her she writes : — 
Paris, Jan. 14, 1845. 

‘* My pEAREsT Pavtine, — How I thank you 
for your dear letter. You have been very ‘good 
to me under these ‘circumstances, and we shall 
be more united thanever. At least this is what 
I feel ; and your mother is so delightful! I am 
still giddy, as after a tempest which subsides 
only by degrees. I resume with exquisite satis- 
faction my old parish occupations. . . . I feel 
as if I was dreaming. I hope this will be my 
best cross. . . . We always wish for the most 
perfect thing in this imperfect world, which is 
often a fault and makes us unhappy. What 


* The Abbé Gerbet died two years ago, Bishop of 
Perpignan. 
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does Augustus say of my recent follies? I 
should certainly have died there by inches. Now 
my heart and pulse beat naturally again. I 
think your kindness will rejoice at seeing my 
soul again in this letter. You were right, my 
dear friend — God reward you for your tender- 
ness. Pray for your poor worldling, who de- 
serves the name more than you do.”’ 

But a person cannot be the same after 
such an experiment; whether the change is 
loss or gain will be decided according to 
the views of the observer. Without, as far 
as we are told, any especial aptitude for 
intercourse with the poor, except ‘‘ being in 
love with poverty,” Alexandrine felt herself 
bound after this to devote her whole time to 
them. Society of her own rank was hence- 
forth nothing to her; a certain, we do not 
scruple to call it self-willed, idea of sacrifice 
possessed. her. It is all very well for her 
friend Pauline to commend this devotion to 
tfie poor. ‘Henceforth she gave them all 
that she could give in this world—her 
thoughts, her time, her money, her wealth, 
at last her life.” But who demanded this 
sacrifice of a life? who was the gainer by 
it? We feel for poor Madame de la Fer- 
ronnays, whose pen, weary of deathbeds, 
in heartbroken strains has to record another 
death, leaving her doubly desolate; and 
this for mere neglect, or as it seems to us, 
presumptuous disdain of life. Poetically, 
and by the use of sufficiently lofty terms, 
this sacrifice may be represented as sublime ; 
but there is another view to be taken of 
Alexandrine’s contempt for the dull residue 
of an existence whose youth had been 
brilliant like hers—that it really was not 
worth living. She gave up society; she 
gave up the companionship of dear friends ; 
she: gave up books; she gave up writing 
her own natural thoughts; she gaye up re- 
collections of the past. Instead of these we 
have letters of extracts from the works of 
saints or Quietist writers; broodings of 
mystic contemplation, enforcing a deadness 
to the trials of life incompatible with an 
active part in it; impossible, for example, 
to the religious mother who sees her son 
going wrong, but naturally inducing such 
a change in Alexandrine as Mrs. Craven 
delights to record : — 

‘* As for any other reading except those books 
of devotion from which she delighted to make ex- 
tracts, any other works purely literary, and of 
which she heard others speak, she never gave 
them a moment’s attention; and the taste she 
once for these amusements, these pa- 
| rures de l’intelligence, had vanished like all the 
| other adornments and amusements of.this.world, 
music alone excepted.”’ - 





We do not so much wonder that. life under 
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these conditions was easily parted with, and 
not worth the pains of reasonable care and 
attention. Some trials Alexandrine never 
experienced. Those for which she is rever- 
enced were of her own making; but she 
never knew neglect, or loss of friends, or 
loss of distinction. Whatever dress or 
shoes she wore — and that the one let in the 
cold and the other the wet is matter of boast 
as a sign of sanctity—her friends and 
acquaintance were amongst the honourable 
of the earth; her society was always courted 
by them, and herself regarded as a saint 
and admired still for the refined and culti- 
vated grace of manner and person which 
had been the charm of her youth. 
Self-sacrifice. is the watchword of this 
narrative, not only in such austerities as 
close the life of its heroine and shortened 
the days of Lacordaire, but in the youthful 
impulse to treat life as a thing absolutely 
at the disposal ofthe possessor. The young 
people record the offering of their lives for 
any object they have in view as part of 
their prayers. Alexandrine on her wed- 
ding-day prays that she may die if Albert 
ever gets tired of her. Albert offers his 
life for her conversion. Eugene is always 
suggesting these arrangements. In connec- 
tion with this habit is an assumed insight 
into the Divine counsels which quite start- 
les the Protestant reader. They pronounce 
. upon the Divine will and the ways of God 
to man as though they were taught by semi- 
inspiration ; in language which perhaps both 
sides will equally agree te be incompatible 
with familiarity with the Bible, and the hab- 
it of reading every part of Holy Scrip- 
ture, inculcated by our Calendar. ‘This may 
be used by Roman Catholics as an argu- 
ment for their good books which are the 
substitute for the Bible, and undoubtedly 
stimulate to these practices. We only state 
the fact that a reverential study of the Bi- 
ble does not teach their tone to simple but 
honest readers. Nor does it lead to that 
familiarity with the name of God we note 
in all the persons of this story. We might 
almost think that they attach different ideas 
to the word Dieu from ours to the awful 
name of God — Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, is so 
unceasingly on the tips of their tongues and 
pens. The feeling towards-technical sanc- 
tity encourages all this. What one saint 
does is a general sanction, aud the bolder 
his attitude the more implicit their rever- 
ence and trust. Thus the Pére Ravignan, 
seeing Alexandrine disturbed in spirit at 
hearing of her mother’s dangerous illness, 
tells her her mother will not die; and as 
she did in fact recover, this bold prophecy 
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wins him further confidence, leading natur- 
ally to a repetition of such utterances, and 
this without any real risk of losing respect 
by failure ; on the principle — 

*© Once I guessed right, and [ got credit by’t; 
Thrice I guessed wrong and I kept my credit on.’ 


And compacts and stipulations are pro- 
posed by the devout as little to our taste or 
apprehension of the Divine nature. It is 
saintly to sacrifice some gifts of God for 
the sake of an end to be gained, and this is 
done in the phraseology of barter. This 
comes to a climax where Alexandrine is as- 
sumed to have offered her own life for that 
of the Pére Ravignan. Believing his la- 
bours essential to the good of the Church, 
she is thought to have proposed this ex- 
change of her own life for the more impor- 
tant one of the great Jesuit, and to have 
been taken at her word, not through an 
inscrutable. working of Providence, but 
through the instrumentality of her own im- 
prudence and neglect of health. When the 
Apostle bids us give our lives for the breth- 
ren where occasion calls for this sacrifice, 
the act is surely not achieved through an 
assumption of spiritual insight prying into 
God’s: secret counsels; it is an open ex- 
change of man with and for man, of which 
our intelligences and senses are cognisant. 

These remarks are made in the endeav- 
our to distinguish where the subjects of 
this narrative are interesting by their own 
qualities, and where they are mere blind 
passive reflexes of the system of religion 
under which they lived. The book is in- 
teresting, because the incidents and charac- 
ters are alike distinguished by grace of 
manner and a romantic charm; because 
there is something special in their gifts of 
nature, mind, and fortune ; because Alex- 
andrine, in particular, has a wonderful ap- 
titude at self-portraiture, and because its 
line is singular and ought to remain so. 
This never strikes us more than when we 
figure to ourselves how intolerable would be 
a fashion after the manner of ‘‘ Alex,”’ Eu- 
genie, and Olgas; how our taste would re- 
volt from religion made familiar after their 
example, but without their simplicity and 
affection; gushing with their exuberance, 
but wanting their freedom from affectation ; 
above all, wanting in that sweetness of 
tone and charity, that absence of all injuri- 
ous judging, which characterise both Mrs. 
Craven’s own share of this work and the 
objects of her affectionate eulogy, and 
which are, in truth, among the rarest merits 
of religious biography. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE DUEL. . 


‘¢ | KNEW it was a duel; — bedad I did,” 
said Laurence Fitzgibbon, standing at the 
corner of Orchard Street and Oxford Street, 
when Phineas had half told his story. ‘I 
was sure of it from the tone of your voice, 
my boy. We mustn't let it come off, that’s 
all; not if we can help it.” Then Phineas 
was allowed to proceed and finish his story, 
‘*T don’t see any way out of it; I don’t, in- 
deed,” said Laurence. By this time Phineas 
had come to think that the duel was in very 
truth the best way out of the difficulty. It 
was a bad way out, but then it was a way; 
—and he could not see any other. ‘‘ As 
for ill treating him, that’s nonsense,” said 
Laurence. ‘* What are the girls to do, if 
one fellow mayn’t come on as soon as an- 
other fellow is down? But then, you see, 
a fellow never knows when he’s down him- 
self; and therefore he thinks that he’s ill 
used. I'll tell you what now. I shouldn't 
wonder if we couldn’t do it on the sly, — 
unless one of you is stupid ehough to hit 
the other in an awkward place. If you are 
certain of your hand now, the right shoulder 
is the best, spot.” Phineas felt very certain 
that he would not hit Lord Chiltern in an 
awkward place, although he was. by no 
means sure of his hand. Let come what 
might, he would not aim at his adversary. 
But of this he had thought it proper to say 
nothing to Laurence Fitzgibbon. 

And the duel did come off on the sly. 
The meeting in the drawing-room in Port- 
man Square, of which mention was made 
in the last chapter, took place on a Wednes- 
day afternoon. On the Thursday, Friday, 
Monday, and Tuesday following, the great 
debate on Mr. Mildmay’s bill was continued, 
and at three on the Tuesday night the 
House divided. There was a majority in 
favour of the Ministers, not large enough to 
permit them to claim a triumph for their 
party, or even an ovation for themselves ; 
but still sufficient to enable them to send 
their bill into committee. Mr. Daubeny 
and Mr. Trumbull had again joined their 
forces together in opposition to the ministe- 
rial measure. On the Thursday Phineas 
had shown himself in the House, but during 
the remainder of this interesting period he 
was~ absent from his place, nor was he 
seen at the clubs, nor did any man know 
of his whereabouts. I think that Lady 
Laura Kennedy was the first to miss him 
with any real sense of his absence. She 
would now go to Portman Square on. the 
afternoon of every Sunday, —at which time 
her husband was attending the second ser- 
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vice of his church,—and there she would 
receive those whom she called her father’s 
guests. But as her father was never there 
on the Sundays, and as these gatherings 
had been created by herself, the reader will 
—— think that she was obeying her 

usband’s behests in regard to the Sabbath 
after a very indifferent fashion. The reader 
may be quite sure, however, that Mr. Ken- 
nedy knew well what was being done in 
Portman Square. Whatever might be Lady 
Laura’s faults, she did not commit the fault 
of disobeying her husband in secret. There 
were, probably, a few words on the subject ; 
but we need not go very closely into that 
matter at the present moment. 

On the Sunday which afforded some rest 
in the middle of the great Reform debate 
Lady Laura asked for Mr. Finn, and no 
one could answer her question. And then 
it was remembered that Laurence Fitzgib- 
bon was also absent. Barrington Erle knew 
nothing of Phineas, — had heard nothing ; 
but was able to say that Fitzgibbon had 
been with Mr. Ratler, the patronage secre- 
tary and liberal whip, early on Thursday, 
expressing his intention of absenting him- 
self for two days. Mr. Ratler had been 
wroth, bidding him remain at his duty, and 
pointing out to him the great importance 
of the moment. Then Barrington Erle 
quoted Laurence Fitzgibbon’s reply. ‘‘ My 
boy,” said Laurence to poor Ratler, ‘‘ the 
path of duty leads but tothe grave. All 
the same; I'll be in at the death, Ratler, 
my boy, as sure as the sun’s in heaven.” 
Not ten minutes after the telling of this lit- 
tle story, Fitzgibbon entered the room in 
Portman Square, and Lady Laura at once 
asked him after Phineas. ‘‘ Bedad, Lady 
Laura, I’ve been out of town myself fer two 
days, and I know nothing.” 

‘* Mr. Finn has not been with vou, then?” 

‘“*With me! No,—notwith me. I had 
a job of business of my own which took me 
overto Paris. And has Phinny fled too? 
Poor Ratler! I shouldn’t wonder if it isn’t 
an asylum he’s in before the session is over.” 

Laurence Fitzgibbon certainly possessed 
the rare accomplishment of telling a lie with 
a good grace. Had any man called hima 
liar he would have considered himself to be 
not only insulted, but injured also. He be- 
lieved himself to be a man of truth. There 
were, however, in his estimation certain 
subjects on which a man might depart as 
wide as the poles are asunder from truth 
without subjecting himself to any ignominy 
for falsehood. In dealing with a tradesman 
as to his debts, or with a rival as to a lady, 
or with any man or woman in defence of a 
lady’s character, or im any such matter as 
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that of a duel, Laurence believed -that a 
gentleman was bound to lie, and that he 
would be no gentleman if he hesitated to do 
so. Not the slightest prick of conscience 
disturbed him when he told Lady Laura that 
he had been in Paris, and that he knew 
nothing of Phineas Finn. But, in truth, 
during the last day or two he had been in 
Flanders, and not in Paris, and had stood 
as second with his friend Phineas on the 
sands at Blankenberg, a little fishing town 
some twelve miles distant from Bruges, and 
had left his friend since that at an hotel at 
Ostend, — with a wound just under the 
shoulder, from which a bullet had been ex- 
tracted. 

The manner of the meeting had been in 
this wise. Captain Colepepper and Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon had held their meeting, 
and at this meeting Laurence had taken 
certain standing-ground on behalf of- his 
friend, and in obedience to his friend’s pos- 
itive instruction ; — which was this, that his 
friend could not abandon his right of ad- 
dressing the young lady, should he hereaf- 
ter ever think fit to do so. Let that be 
granted, and Laurence would do anything. 
But then that could not be granted, and 
Laurence could only shrug his shoulders. 
Nor would Laurence admit that his friend 
had been false. ‘* The question lies ina 
nutshell,” said Laurence, with that sweet 
Connaught brogue which always came to 
him when he desired to be effective ;— 
‘*here itis. One gentleman tells another 
that he’s sweet upon a young lady, but that 
the young lady’ has refused him, and always 
will refuse him, for ever and ever. ‘That’s 
the truth anyhow. Is the second gentleman 
bound by that not to address the young 
lady? I say he is not bound. It'd be a 
d——d hard tratement, Captain Colepep- 
per, if a man’s mouth and all the ardent af- 
fections of his heart were to be stopped in 
that manner! By Jases, I don’t know 
who'd like to be the friend of any man if 
that’s to be the way of it.” 

Captain Colepepper was not very good 
at an argument. ‘‘I think they'd better 
see each other,” said Colepepper, pulling 
his thick. grey moustache. 

“If you choose to have it so, so be it. 
But I think it is the hardest thing in the 
world; —I do indeed.” Then they put 
their heads together in the most. friendly 
way, and declared that the affair should, if 
possible, be kept private. 

On the Thursday night Lord Chiltern and 
Captain Colepepper went over by Calais 
and Lille to Bruges. Laurence Fitzgibbon, 
with his friend Dr. O'Shaughnessy, crossed 





by the direct boat from Dover to Ostend. 
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Phineas went to Ostend by Dover and Cal- 
ais, but he took the day route on Friday. 
It had all been arranged among them, so 
that there might be no suspicion of the job 
in hand. Even O’Shaughnessy and Lau- 
rence Fitzgibbon had left London by sepa- 
rate trains. ‘They met on the sands at 
Blankenberg about nine o’clock on the Sat- 
urday morning, having reached that village 
in different vehicles from Ostend and Bru- 
ges, and had met quite unobserved amidst 
the sand-heaps. But one shot had been ex- 
changed, and Phineas had been wounded in 
the right shoulder. He had proposed to 
exchange another shot with his left hand, 
declaring his capability of shooting quite as 
well with the left as with the right; but to 
this both Colepepper and Fitzgibbon had 
objected. Lord Chiltern had offered to 
shake hands with his late friend in a true 
spirit of friendship, if only his ‘late friend 
would say that he did not intend to prose- 
cute his suit with the young lady. In all 
these disputes the young lady’s name was 
never mentioned. Phineas indeed had not 
once named’ Violet to Fitzgibbon, speaking 
of her always as.the lady in question; and 
though Laurence correctly surmised the 
identity of the young lady, he neyer hinted 
that he had even guessed her name. I 
doubt whether Lord Chiltern had been so 
wary when alone with Captain Colepepper ; 
but then Lord Chiltern was, when he spoke 
at all, a very plain-spoken man. Of course 
his lordship’s late friend Phineas would 
give no such pledge, and therefore Lord 
Chiltern moved off the ground and back to 
Blankenberg and Bruges, and into Brus- 
sels, in still living enmity with our hero. 
Laurence and the doctor took Phineas back 
to Ostend, and though the bullet was then 
in his shoulder, Phineas made his way 
through Blankenberg: after such a fashion 
that no one there knew what had occurred. 
Not a living soul, except the five concerned, 
was at that time aware that a duel had been 
fought among the sand-hills. 

Laurence Fitzgibbon made his way to 
Dover by the Saturday night’s boat, and 
was able to show bimself in Portman Square 
on the Sunday. ‘ Know anything about 
Phinny Finn?” he said afterwards to Bar- 
rington Erle, in answer to an inquiry from 
that anxious gentleman. ‘‘ Not a word! 
I think you'd better send the town-crier 
round after him.” Barrington, however, 
did not feel quite so well assured of Fitz- 
gibbon’s truth as Lady Laura had done. 

Dr. O’Shaughnessy remained during the 
Sunday and Monday at Ostend with his pa- 
tient, and the people at the inn only knew 
that Mr. Finn had sprained his shoulder 
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badly ; and on the Tuesday they came back 
to London again, via Calais and Dover. 
No bone had ‘been broken, and Phineas, 
though his shoulder was very painful, bore 
the journey well. O’Shaughnessy had re- 
ceived a telegram on the Monday, telling 
him that the division would certainly’take 
place on the Tuesday, — and on the Tues- 
day, at about ten in the evening, Phineas 
went down to the House. ‘ By + 
you're here,” said Ratler, taking hold of 
him with an affection that was too warm. 
‘*¢ ¥es; I'm here,” said Phineas, wincing | 
in agony; ‘‘ but be a little careful, there’s 
a good fellow. I’ve been down in Kent, 
and put my arm out.” 

‘Put your arm out, have you?” said 
Ratler, observing the sling for the first time. 
‘‘I’'m sorry for that. But you'll stop and 
vote?” 

“*Yes;—T'll stop and vote. I’ve come 
up for the purpose. But I hope it won't be 
very late.” 

‘* There are both Daubeny and Gresham | 
to speak yet, and at least three others. I) 
don’t suppose it will be much before three. | 
But you’re all right now. You can go down | 
and smoke if you like!” In this way 
Phineas Finn spoke in the debate, and 
heard the end of it, voting for his party, | 
and fought his duel with Lord Chiltern in| 
the middle of it. 

He did go and sit on a well-cushioned | 
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ton, and ruin him in regard to his political 
prospects. And now he had fought his 
duel, and was back in town,—and the 
thing seemed to have been a thing of no- 
thing. He had not as yet seen Lady Laura 
or Violet, but he had no doubt but they 
both were as much in the dark as other peo- 
ple. The day might arrive, he thought, on 
which it would be pleasant for him to tell 
Violet Effingham what had occurred, but 
that day had not come as yet. Whither 
Lord Chiltern had gone, or what Lord Chil- 
tern intended to do, he had not any idea; 
but he imagined that he should ‘soon hear 
something of her brother from Lady Laura. 
That Lord Chiltern should say a word to 
Lady Laura of what had occurred, — or to 
any other person in the world, — he did not 
in the least suspect. There could be no 
man more likely to be reticent in such mat- 
ters than Lord Chiltern, — or more sure to 
be guided by an almost exaggerated sense 
of what honour required of him. Nor did 
he doubt the discretion of his friend Fitz- 
gibbon ; — if only his friend might not dam- 
age the secret by being too discreet. Of 
the silence of the doctor and the captain he 
was by no means equally sure; but even 
though they should gossip, the gossiping 
would take so long a time in oozing out and 
becoming recognised information, as to have 
lost much of its power for injuring him. 
Were Lady Laura to hear at this moment 


bench in the smoking-room, and then was | that he had been over to Belgium, and had 
interrogated by many of his friends as to! fought a duel with Lord Chiltern respecting 
his mysterious absence. He had, he said, Violet, she would probably fé¢el herself 
been down in Kent, and had an accident) obliged to quarrel with him; but no such 
with his arm by which he had been confined. | obligation would rest on her, if in the course 
When this questioner and that perceived | of six or nine months she should gradually 
that there was some little mystery in the| have become aware that such an encounter 
matter the questioners did not push their | had taken place. 
questions, but simply entertained their own | Lord Chiltern, during their interview at 
surmises. One indiscreet questioner, how- | the rooms in Great Marlborough Street, had 
ever, did trouble Phineas sorely, declaring | said a word to him about the seat in Parlia- 
that there must have been some affair in | ment ; — had expressed some opinion that 
which a woman had had a part, and asking) as he, Phineas Finn, was interfering with 
after the young lady of Kent. This indis-| the views of the Standish family in regard 
creet questioner was Laurence Fitzgibbon, |to Miss Effingham, he ought not to keep 
who, as Phineas thought, carried his spirit | the Standish seat, which had been conferred 
of intrigue a little too far. Phineas stayed | upon him in ignorance of any such intended 
and voted, and then he went painfully home| interference. Phineas, as he thought of 
to his lodgings, }this, could not remember Lord Chiltern’s 
How singular would it be if this affair of | words, but there was present to him an idea 
the duel should pass away, and no one be a| that such had been their purport. Was he 
bit the wiser but those four men who had! bound, in circumstances as they now existed, 
been with him on the sands at Blankenberg! | to give up Loughton? He made up his 
Again he wondered at his own luck. He! mind that he was not so bound unless Lord 
had told himself that a duel with Lord Chil-| Chiltern should demand from ,him that he 
tern must create a quarrel between him and | should do so; bat, nevertheless, he was un- 
Lord Chiltern’s relations, and also between! easy in his position. It was quite true that 
him and Violet Effingham : that it must ban-| the seat now was his for this session by all 
ish him from his comfortable seat for Lough- | parliamentary law, even though the electors 
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themselves might wish to be rid of him, and 
that Lord Brentford could not even open 
his mouth upon the matter in a tone more 
loud than that of a whisper. But Phineas, 
feeling that he had consented to accept the 
favour of a corrupt seat from Lord Brent- 
ford, felt also that he was bound to give up 
the spoil if it were demanded from hm. If 
it were demanded from him, either by the 
father or the son, it should be given up at 
once. 

On the following morning he found a lead- 
ing article in the People’s Banner devoted 
solely to himself. ‘* During the late de- 
bate,” — so ran a passage in the leading ar- 
ticle, —‘*‘ Mr. Finn, Lord Brentford’s Lrish 
nominee for his pocket-borough at Lough- 
ton, did at last manage to stand on his legs 
and open his mouth. If we are not mista- 
ken, this is Mr. Finn’s third session in Par- 
liament, and hitherto he has been unable to 
articulate three sentences, though he has-on 
more than one occasion made the attempt. 
For what special merit this young man has 
been selected for aristocratic patronage we 
do not know, — but that there must be some 
merit recognisable by aristocratic eyes, we 
surmise. Three years ago he was a raw 
young Irishman, living in London as Irish- 
men only know how to live, earning nothing, 
and apparently without means; and then 
suddenly he burst out as a member of Par- 
liament and as the friend of Cabinet Minis- 
ters.. The possession of one good gift must 
be acceded to the honourable member for 
Loughton, — he is a handsome young man, 
and looks to be as strong as a coal-porter. 
Can it be that his promotion has sprung 
from this? Be this as it may, we should 
like to know where he has been during k's 
late mysterious absence from Parliament, 
and in what way he came by the wound in 
his arm. Even handsome young members 
of Parliament, féted by titled ladies and 
their rich lords, are amenable to the laws, 
—to the laws of this country, and to the 
laws of any other which it may suit them to 
visit for a while!” 

‘** Infamous scoundrel!” said Phineas to 
himself, as he read this. ‘‘ Vile, low, disre 
utable blackguard!” It was clear enough, 
however, that Quintus Slide had found out+ 
something of his secret. If so, his only 
hope would rest on the fact that his friends 
were not likely to see the columns of the 
People’s Banner. 


CHAPTER XXXIX, 
LADY LAURA IS TOLD. 
By the time that Mr. Mildmay’s great bill 





was going into committee Phineas was able 
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to move about London in comfort, — with 
his arm, however, still in a sling. There 
had been nothing more about him and his 
wound in the People’s Banner, and he was 
beginning to hope that that nuisance would 
also be allowed to die away. He had seen 
Lady Laura,— having dined in Grosvenor 
Place, where he had béen petted to his 
heart’s content. His dinner had been cut 
up for him, and his wound had been treated 
with the tenderest sympathy. And, singu- 
lar to say, no questions were asked. He 
had been to Kent and had come by an ac- 
cident. No more than that was told, and 
his dear sympathising friends were content 
to receive so much information, and to ask 
for no more. But he had not as yet seen 
Violet Effingham, and he was beginning to 
think that this romance about Violet might 
as well be brought to a close. He had not, 
however, as yet been able to go into crowd- 
ed rooms, and unless he went out to large 


‘parties he could not be sure that he would 


meet Miss Effingham. 

At last he resolved that he would tell 
Lady Laura the whole truth,—not the 
truth about the duel, but the truth about 
Violet Effingham, and ask for her assist- 
ance. When making this resolution, I think 
that he must have forgotten much that he 
had learned of his friend’s character; and 
by making it, I think that he showed also 
that he had not learned as much as his op- 

ortunities might have taught him. He 
snew Lady Laura’s obstinacy pf purpose, 
he knew her devotion to her brother, and 
he knew also how desirous she had been that 
her brother should win Violet Effingham for 
himself. This knowledge should, I think, 
have sufficed to show him how improbable 
it was that Lady Laura should assist him in 
his enterprise. But beyond all this was the 
fact, —a fact as to the consequences of 
which Phineas himself was entirely blind, 
beautifully ignorant, — that Lady Laura had 
once condescended to love himself. Nay ; 
—she had gone farther than this, and had 
ventured to tell him, even after her mar- 
riage, that the remembrance of some feeling 
that had once dwelt in her heart in regard 
to him was still a danger to her. She had 
warned him from Loughlinter, and then had 
received him in London ;—and now he se- 
lected her as his confidante in this love 
affair! Had he not been beautifully igno- 
rant and most modestly blind, he would 
surely-have placed his confidence elsewhere. 

It was not that Lady Laura Kennedy ever 
confessed to herself the existence of a vicious 

assion. She had, indeed, learned to tell 

erself that she could not love her husband ; 
and once, in the excitement of such silent 
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announcements to herself, she had asked 
herself whether her heart was quite a blank, 
and had answered herself by desiring Phin- 
eas Finn to absent himself from Loughlin- 
ter. During all the subsequent winter she 
had scourged herself inwardly for her own 
imprudence, her quite unnecessary folly in 
so doing. What! could not she, Laura 
Standish, who from her earliest years of 
, gitlish womanhood had resolved that she 

would use the world as men use it, and not 
as women do, — could not she have felt the 
slight shock of a passing tenderness for a 
handsome youth without allowing the feeling 
to be a rock before her, big enough and 
sharp enough for the destruction of her en- 
tire barque? Could not she command, if 
not her heart, at any rate her mind, so that 
she might safely assure herself that, whether 
this man or any man was here or there, her 
course would be unaltered? What though 
Phineas Finn had been in the same house 
with her throughout all the winter, could 
not she have so lived with him on terms of 
friendship, that every deed and word and 
look of her friendship might haye been open 
to her husband, — or open to all the world ? 
She could have done so. She told herself 
that that was not, —need not have been 
her great calamity. Whether she could en- 
dure the dull, monotonous control of her 
slow but imperious lord, — or whether she 
must not rather tell him that it was not to 
be endured, —that was her trouble. So 
she told herself, and again admitted Phin- 
eas to her intimacy in London. But never- 
theless, Phineas, had he not been beauti- 
fully ignorant and most blind to his own 
achievements, would not have expected 
from Lady Laura Kennedy assistance with 
Miss Violet Effingham. 

Phineas knew when to find Lady Laura 
alone, and he eame upon her one day at the 
favourable hour. The two first clauses of 
the bill had been passed after twenty fights 
and endless divisions. Two points hed 
been settled, as to which, however, Mr. 
Gresham had been driven to give way so 
far and to yield so much, that men declared 
that such a bill as the Government could 
consent to call its own could never be passed 
by that Parliament in that session. Imme- 
diately on his entrance into her room Lady 
Laura began about the third clause. Would 
the House let Mr. Gresham have his way 
about the ? Phineas stopped her at 
once. ‘* My dear friend,” he said, ‘‘ 1 have 





come to you in a private trouble, and I 
want you to drop politics for half an hour. 
I have come to you far hel 

**A private trouble, Mr. Finn! 
serious ?” 


” 
. 


Is it 
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‘* It is very serious, — but it is no trouble 
of the kind of which you are thinking. But 
it is serious enough to take up every 
thought.” 

‘*Can I help you?” 

‘* Indeed you can. Whether you will or 
no is a different thing.” 

**T would help you in anything in my 
power, Mr. Finn. Do you not know it?” 

** You have been very kind to me!” 

** And so would Mr. Kennedy.” 

**Mr. Kennedy cannot help me here.” 

*¢ What is it, Mr. Finn? 

**T suppose I may as well tell you at 
once, —in plain language. I do not know 


how to put my story into words that shall 
fit it. Llove Vidlet Effingham. Will you 


help me to win her to be my wife?” 

“You love Violet Effingham!” said 
Lady Laura. And as she spoke the look 
of her countenance towards him was so 
changed that he became at once aware that 
from her no assistance might be expected. 
His eyes were not opened in any degree to 
the second reason above given for Lady 
Laura’s opposition to his wishes, but he in- 
stantly perceived that she would still cling 
to that destination of Violet’s hand which 
had for years past been the favourite scheme 
of her life. ‘* Have you not always known, 
Mr. Finn, what have been our hopes for 
Violet?” 

Phineas, though he had perceived his 
mistake, felt that he must go on with his 
cause. Lady Laura must know his wishes 
sooner or later, and it was as well that she 
should learn them in this way as. in any 
other. ‘* Yes;—but I have known also, 
from your brother’s own lips, — and indeed 
from yours also, Lady Laura, —that Chil- 
tern has been three times refused by Miss 
Effingham.” 

“What does that matter! Do men 
never ask more than three times ?” 

** And must I be debarred for ever while 
he prosecutes a-hopeless suit ?” 

** Yes ; — you of all men.” 

**Why so, Lady Laura?” 

‘* Because in this matter you have been 
his chosen friend,—and mine. We have 
told you everything, trusting to you. We 
believed in your honour. We have thought 
that with you, at any rate, we were safe.” 
These words were very bitter to Phineas, 
and yet when he had written his letter at 
Loughton, he had intended -to be so per- 
fectly honest, chivalrously honest! Now 
Lady Laura spoke to him and looked at him 
as though he had been most basely false, — 
most untrue to that noble friendship which 
had been lavished upon him by all her fam- 
ily. He felt that he would become the prey 
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of her most injurious thoughts unless he 
could fully pte 0 his ideas,.and he felt, 
also, that the circumstances did not admit 
of his explaining them. He could not take 
up the argument on Violet’s side, and show 
how unfair it would be to her that she should 
be debarred from the homage due to her by 
any man who really loved her, because 
Lord Chiltern chose to think that he still 
had a claim,—or at any rate a chance. 
And Phineas knew well of himself, —or 
thought that he knew well, —that he would 
not have interfered had there been any 
chance for Lord Chiltern. Lord Chiltern 
had himself told him more than once that 
there was no such chance. How was he to 
explain all this to Lady Laura? ‘Mr. 
Finn,” said Lady Laura, ‘I can hardly be- 
lieve this of you, even when you tell it me 
yourself.” 

**Listen to me, Lady Laura, for a mo- 
ment.” 

‘* Certainly, I will listen. 
should come to me for assistance ! 
understand it, Men sometimes 
harder than stones.” 

**T do not think that I am hard.” Poor 
blind fool! He was still thinking only of 
Violet, and of the accusation made against 
him that he was untrue to his friendship for 
Lord Chiltern. Of that other accusation 
which could not be expressed in open 
words he understood nothing, — nothing at 
all as yet. 

‘* Hard and false, — capable of receiving 
no impression beyond the outside husk of 
the heart.” 

**Oh, Lady Laura, do not say that. If 
you could only know how true I am in my 
affection for you all.” 

** And how do you show it? — by coming 
in between Oswald and the only means that 
are open to us of reconciling him to his 
father ; — means that have been explained to 
you exactly as though you had been one of 
ourselves. Oswald has treated you as a 
brother in the matter, telling you every- 
thing, and this is the way you would repay 
him for his confidence ! ” 

**Can I help it, that I have learnt to love 
this girl ?” 

** Yes, sir, —you can help it. What if 
she had been Oswald’s wife ; — would you 
have loved her then? Do you speak of 
loving a woman as if it were an affair of 
fate, ower which you have no control? I 
doubt whether your passions are so strong 
as that. You had better put aside your 
love for Miss Effingham. I feel assured 
that it will never hurt you.” Then some 
remembrance of what had passed between 
him and Lady Laura Standish near the falls 
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I cannot 
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of the Linter, when he first visited Scotland, 
came across his mind. ‘‘ Believe me,” she 
said with a smile, ‘this little wound in 
your heart will soon be cured.” 

He stood silent before her, looking away 
from her, thinking over it all. He certainly 
had believed himself to be violently in love 
with Lady Laura, and yet, when he had just 
now entered her drawing-robm, he had 
almost forgotten that there had been such a 
passage in his life. And he had believed 
that she had forgotten it, —even though 
she had counselled him not to come to 
Loughlinter within the last nine months! 
He had been a boy then, and had not known 
himself ;— but now he was a man, and was 
proud of the intensity of his love. There 
came upon him some passing throb of pain 
from his shoulder, reminding him of the 
duel, and he was proud also of that. He 
had been willing to risk everything, — life, 
prospects, and  position,—sooner than 
abandon the slight hope which was his of 
possessing Violet Effingham. And now he 
was told that this wound in his heart would 
soon be cured, and was told so by a woman 
to whom he had once sung a song of another 
passion. It is very hard to answer a woman 
in such circumstances, because her woman- 
hood gives her so strong a ground of van- 
tage! Lady Laura might venture to throw 
in his teeth the fickleness of his heart, but 
he could not in replv tell her that to change 
a love was better than to marry without 
love, —that to be capable of such a change 
showed no such inferiority of nature as did 
the capacity for such a marriage. She 
could hit him with her argument; but he 
could only remember his, and think how 
violent might be the blow he could inflict, — 
if it were not that she were a woman, and 
therefore guarded. ‘* You will not help me 
then?” he said, when they had both been 
silent for a while. 

‘* Help you? How should I help you?” 

‘*T wanted no other help than this,— that 
[ might have had an opportunity of meeting 
Violet here, and of getting from her some 
answer.” 

‘* Has the question then never been asked 
already ?” said Lady Laura. To this Phin- 
eas made no immediate reply. There was 
no reason why he should show his whole 
hand to an adversary. ‘* Why do you not 
go to Lady Baldock’s house?” continued 
Lady Laura. ‘‘ You are admitted there. 
You know Lady Baldock. Go and ask her 
to stand your friend with her niece. See 
what she will say to you. As faras I un- 
derstand these matters, that is the fair, hon- 
ourable, open way in which gentlemen are 
wont to make their overtures.” 
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‘*T would make mine to none but to her- 
self,” said Phineas. 

‘* Then why have you made it to me, sir?” 
demanded Lady Laura. 

‘*T have come to you as I would to my 
sister.” 

‘* Your sister? Psha! I am not your 
sister, Mr. Finn. Nor, were I so, should I 
fail to remember that I have a dearer broth- 
er to whom my faith is pledged. Look here. 
Within the last three weeks Oswald has 
sacrificed everything to his father, because 
he was deterntined that Mr. Kennedy should 
have the money which he thought was due 
to my husband. He has enabled my father 
to do what he will with Saulsby. Papa will 
never hurt him; —I know that. . Hurd as 
papa is with him, he will never hurt Os- 
wald’s future position. Papa is too proud 
to do that. Violet has heard what Oswald 
has done; and now that he has nothing of 
his. own to offer her for the future but his 
bare title, now that he has given papa power 
to do what he will with the property, I be- 
lieve that she would accept him instantly. 
That is her disposition.” 

Phineas again paused a moment before he 
replied. ‘* Let him try,” he said. 

** He is away, —in Brussels.” 

**Send to him, and bid him return. I 
will be patient, Lady Laura. Let him come 
and try, and I will bide my time. I confess 
that I have no right to interfere with him if 
there be a chance for him. If there is no 
chance, my right is as good as that of any 
other.” 

There was something in this which made 
Lady Laura feel that she could not maintain 
her hostility against this man on behalf of 
her brother ; — and yet she could not force 
herself to be other than hostile to him. Her 
heart was sore, and it was he that had made 
it sore. She had lectured herself, schooling 
herself with mental sackcloth and ashes, re- 
buking herself with heaviest censures from 
day to day, because she had found herself 
to be in danger of regarding this man with 
a perilous love; and she had been constant 
in this work of penance till she had been 
able to assure herself that the sackcloth and 
ashes had done their work, and that the 
danger was past. ‘I like him still and 
love him well,” she had said to herself with 
something almost of triumph, ‘‘ but I have 
ceased to think of him as one who might 
have been my lover.” And yet she was 
now sick and sore, almost beside herself 
with the agony of the wound, because this 
man whom she had been able to throw aside 
from her heart had also been able so to throw 
her aside. And she felt herself constrained 
to rebuke him with what bitterest words she 
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might use. She had felt it easy to do this at 
first, on her brother’s score. She had accused 
him of treachery to his friendship, — both 
as to Oswald and as to herself. On that 
she could say cutting words without sub- 
jecting herself to suspicion even from her- 
self. But now this power was taken away 
from her, and still she wished to wound 
him. She desired to taunt him with his old 
fickleness, and yet to subject herself to 
no imputation. ‘Your right!” she said. 
‘* What gives you any right in the matter?” 

‘«¢ Simply the right of a fair field, and no 
favour.” 

** And yet you come to me for favour, — 
to me, because I am her friend. You can- 
not win her yourself, and think I may help 
you! Ido not believe in your love for her. 
There! Ifthere were no other reason, and 
I could help you, I would not, because I 
think your heart is a sham heart. She is 
pretty, and has money “ 

** Lady Laura!” 

‘*She is pretty, and has meney, and is 
the fashion. I do not wonder that you 
should wish to have her. But, Mr. Finn, I 
believe that Oswald really loves her;— 
and that you do not. His nature is deeper 
than yours.” 

He understood it all now as he listened 
to the tone of her voice, and looked into the 
lines of her face. ‘There was written there 
plainly enough that spretz injuria forme of 
which she herself was conscious, but only 
conscious. Even his eyes, blind as he had 
been, were opened, — and he knew that he 
had been a fool. 

‘*T am sorry that I came to you,” he said. 

**Tt would have been better that you 
should not have done so,” she replied. 

‘* And yet perhaps it is well that there 
should be no misunderstanding between us.” 

‘* Of course I must tell my brother.” 

. He paused but for a moment, and then he 
answered her with a sharp voice, ‘* He has 
been told.” 

** And who told him?” 

**T did.. I wrote to him the moment that 
I knew my own mind. I owed it to him to 
do so. But my letter missed him, and he 
only learned it the other day.” 

** Have you seen him since ? ” 

** Yes ; —I have seen him.” 

**And what did he say? How did he 
take it? did he bear it from you quietly ?” 

** No, indeed ; ” and Phineas smiled as he 
spoke. 

‘Tell me, Mr. Finn; what happened ? 
What is to be done?” 

‘Nothing is to be done. Everything 
has been done. I may as well tell you all. 
I am sure that for the sake of me, as well 
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as of your brother, pe will keep our secret. 
He required that 1 should either give up 
my suit, or that I should,—fight him. 
As I could not comply with the one request, 
I found myself bound to comply with the 
other.” 

‘* And there has been a duel?” 

*“*Yes;—there has been a duel. We 
went over to Belgium, and it was soon set- 
tled. He wounded me here in the arm.” 

**Suppose you had killed him, Mr. 
Finn?” 

‘* That, Lady Laura, would have been a 
misfortune so terrible that I was bound to 
prevent it.” Then he paused again, regret- 
ting what he had said. ‘* You have sur- 
a me, Lady Laura, into an answer that 

should not have made. I may be sure, 
—may I not,—that my words will not go 
beyond yourself?” ‘ 

** Yes,— you may be sure of that.” This 
she said plaintively, with a tone of voice 
and demeanour of body altogether different 
from that which she lately bore. Neither 
of them knew what was taking place be- 
tween them; but she was, in truth, gradu- 
ally submitting herself again to this man’s 
influence. Though she rebuked him at 
every turn for what he said, for what he had 
done, for what he proposed to do, still she 
could not teach herself to despise him, or 
even to cease to love him for any part of 
it. She knewit all now,— except that word 
or two which had passed between Violet and 
Phineas in the rides of Saulsby Park. But 
she suspected something even of that, feel- 
ing sure that the only matter on which Phin- 
eas would say nothing would be that of his 
own success,—if success there had been. 
** And so you and Oswald have quarrelled, 
and there has been a duel. That is why 
you were away?” 

** That is why I was away.” 

‘* How wrong of you,— how very wrong! 
Had he been, — killed, how could you have 
looked us in the face again ?” 

**T could not have looked you in the face 

gain.” 

‘* But that is over now. 
friends afterwards ? ” 

‘*No;—we did not part as friends. 
Having gone there to fight with him,— most 
unwillingly,—I could not afterwards prom- 
ise him that I would give up Miss Effing- 
ham. You say she will accept him now. 
Let him come and try.” She had nothing 
further to say,—no other argument to use. 
There was the soreness at heart still pres- 
ent to her, making her wretched, instigat- 
ing her to hurt him if she knew how to do 
so, in spite of her regard for him. But she 
felt that she was weak and powerless. She 
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had shot her arrows at him,— all but one, 
—and if she used that,-its poisoned point 
would wound herself far more surely than 
it would touch him. ‘The duel was very 
silly,” he said. ‘* You will not speak of 
it.” : 

‘No, certainly not.” 

‘*T am glad at least that I have told you 
everything.” 

‘«T do not know why you should be glad. 
I cannot help you.” 

** And you will say nothing to Violet ?” 

‘* Everything that I can say in Oswald’s 
favour. I will say nothing of the duel; but 
beyond that you have no right to demand 
my secrecy with her. Yes; you had better 
go, Mr. Finn, for I am hardly well. And 
remember this,—If you can forget this lit- 
tle episode about Miss Effingham, so will I 
forget it also; and so will Oswald. I can 
promise for him.” Then she smiled and 
gave him her hand, and he went. 

She rose from her chair as he left the 
room, and waited till she heard the sound 
of the great door closing behind him before 
she again sat down. ‘Then, when he was 
gone,— when she was ,sure that he was no 
longer there with her in the same house,— 
she laid her head down upon the arm of 
the sofa, and burst into a tlood of tears. 
She was no longer angry with Phineas. 
There was no further longing in her heart 
for revenge. She did not now desire to 
injure him, though she had done so as long 
as he was with her. Now,—she resolved 
instantly, almost instinctively, that Lord 
Brentford must know nothing of all this, 
lest the political prospects of the young 
member for Loughton should be injured. 
To have rebuked him, to rebuke him.again 
and again, would be only fair,— would at 
least be womanly, but she would protect 
him from all material injury as far as her 
power of protection might avail. And why 
was she weeping now so bitterly? Of 
course she asked herself, as she rubbed 
away the tears with her hands,— Why 
should she weep? She was not weak 
enough to tell herself that she was weeping 
for any injury that had been done to Os- 
wald. She got up suddenly from the sofa, 
and pushed away her ‘hair from her face, 
and pushed away the tears from her cheeks, 
and then clenched her fists as she held them 
out at full length from her body, and stood, 
looking up with her eyes fixed upon the 
wall. ‘*Ass!”she exclaimed. ‘* Fool! Id- 
iot! That I should not be able to crush it 
into nothing and have done with it! Why 
should he not have her? After all, he is 
better than Oswald. Oh,—is that you?” 
|The door of the room had been opened 
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while she was standing thus, and her hus- 
band had entered. 

**Yes,—it is I. Is anything wrong?” 

“Very much is wrong.” 

** What is it, Laura?” 

** You cannot help me.” 

‘© If you are in trouble you should tell 
me what it is, and leave it to me to try and 
help you.” 

‘* Nonsense!” she said, shaking her head. 

‘* Laura, that is uncourteous, —not to 
say undutiful also.” 

‘1 suppose it was,— both. I beg your 
pardon, but I could not help it.” 

‘* Laura, you should help such words to 
me.” 

‘* There are moments, Robert, when even 
a married woman must be herself rather 
than her husband’s wife. It is so, though 
you cannot understand it.” 

**T certainly do not understand it.” 

**You cannot make a woman subject to 
you asa dog isso. You may have all the 
outside and as much of the inside as you 
can master. With a dog you may be sure 
of both.” 

‘*T suppose this means that you have se- 
crets in which I am not to share.” 

‘“‘Thave troubles about my father and 
my brother which you cannot share. My 
brother is a ruined man.” 

** Who ruined him ?” 

**T will not talk about it any more. I 
will not speak to you of him or of papa. 
I only want you to understand that there is 
a subject which must be secret to myself, 
and on which I may be allowed to shed 
tears, —if I am so weak. I will not 
trouble you on a matter in which I have not 
your sympathy.” ‘Then she left him, stand- 
ing in the middle of the room, depressed 
by what had occurred, —but not thinking 
of it as of a trouble which would do more 
than make him uncomfortable for that day. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MADAME MAX GOESLER. 


Day after day, and clause after clause, 
the bill was fought in committee, and few 
men fought with more constancy on the side 
of the Ministers than did the member for 
Loughton. Troubled though he was by his 

uarrel with Lord Chiltern, by his love for 

iolet Effingham, by the silence of his 
friend Lady Laura, — for since he had told 
her of the duel she had become silent to 
him, never writing to him, and hardly speak- 
ing to him when she met him in society, — 
nevertheless Phineas was not so troubled 
but what ke could work at his vocation. 
Now, when he would find himself upon his 
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legs in the House, he would wonder at the 
hesitation which had lately troubled him so 
sorely. He would sit sometimes and spec- 
ulate upon that dimness of eye, upon that 
tendency of things to go round, upon that 
obtrusive palpitation of heart, which had 
afflicted him so seriously for so long a time. 
The House now was no more to him than 
any other chamber, and the members no ° 
more than other men. He guarded him- 
self from orations, speaking always very 
shortly, — because he believed that policy 
and good judgment required that he should 
be short. But words were very easy to 
him, and he would feel as though he could 
talk for ever. And then quickly came to 
him a reputation for practical usefulness. 
He was a man with strong opinions, who 
could yet be submissive. And no man 
seemed to know how his reputation had 
come. He had made one good speech after 
two or three failures. All who knew him, 
his whole party, had been aware of his fail- 
ure; and his one good speech had been re- 
garded by many as no very wonderful effort. 
But he was a man who was pleasant to other 
men, —not combative, not self-asserting 
beyond the point at which self-assertion 
ceases to be a necessity of manliness. Na- 
ture had been very good to him, making 
him comely inside and out, —and with this 
comeliness he had crept into popularity. 

The secret of the duel was, I think, at 
this time, known to a great many men and 
women. So Phineas perceived; but it was 
not, he thought, known either to Lord 
Brentford or to Violet Effingham. And in 
this he was right. No rumour of it had yet 
reached the ears of either of these persons ; 
— and rumour, though she flies so fast and 
so far, is often slow in reaching those ears 
which would be most interested in her tid- 
ings. Some dim report of the duel reached 
even Mr. Kennedy, and he asked his wife. 
‘*Who told you ?” said she, sharply. 

‘* Bonteen told me that it was certainly so.” 

‘*Mr. Bonteen always knows more than 
anybody else about everything except his 
own business.” 

‘* Then it is not true?” 

Lady Laura paused, — and then she lied. 
‘Of course it is not true. I should be 
very sorry to ask either of them, but to me 
it seems to be the most improbable thing in 
life.” Then Mr. Kennedy believed that 
there had been no duel. In his wife’s word 
he put absolute faith, and he thought that 
she would certainly know anything that her 
brother had done. As he was a man given 
to but little discourse, he asked no further 
questions about the duel either in the House 


| or at the Clubs. 
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At first, Phineas had been greatly dis- 
mayed when men had asked him questions 
tending to elicit from him some explanation 
of the mystery ;—but by degrees he be- 
came used to it, and as the tidings which 
had got abroad did not seem to injure him, 
and as the questionings were not pushed 
very closely, he became indifferent. There 
came out another article in the People’s 
Banner in which Lord C———n and Mr. 

sF n were spoken of as glar- 
ing examples of that aristocratic snobility, 
— that was the expressive word coined, evi- 
dently with great delight, for the occasion, 
— which the rotten state of London society 
in high quarters now produced. Here was 
a young lord, infamously notorious, quarrel- 
ling with one of his boon-companions whom 
he had appointed to a private seat in the 
House of Commons, fighting duels, break- 
ing the laws, scandalising the public, — and 
all this was done without punishment to the 
guilty! -There were old stories afloat, — so 
said the article, — of what in a former cen- 
tury had been done by Lord Mohuns and 
Mr. Bests; but now, in 186-, &. &e. &e. 
And so the-article went on. Any reader 
may fill in without difficulty the concluding 
indignation and virtuous appeal for reform 
in social morals as well as Parliament. But 
Phineas had so far progressed that he had 
almost come to like this kind of thing. 

Certainly I think that the duel did him no 
harm in society. Otherwise he would hardly 
have been asked to a semi-political dinner 
at Lady Glencora Palliser’s, even though 
he might have been invited to make one of 
the five hundred guests who were crowded 
into her saloons and staircases after the din- 
ner was over. To have been one of the 
five hundred was nothing ; but to be one of 
the sixteen was a great deal, —was indeed 
so much that Phineas, not understanding as 
yet the advantage of his own comeliness, 
was at a loss to conceive why so pleasant an 
honour was conferred upon him. There 
was no man among the eight men at the din- 
ner-party not in Parliament, — and the only 
other except Phineas not attached to the 
Government was Mr. Palliser’s great friend, 
John Grey, the member for Silverbridge. 
There were four Cabinet Ministers in the 
room,—the Duke, Lord Cantrip, Mr. 
Gresham, and the owner of the mansion. 
There was also Barrington Erle and young 
Lord Fawn, an Under Secretary of State. 
But the wit and grace of the ladies present 
lent more of character to the party than 
even the position of the men. Lady Glen- 
cora Palliser herself was a host. There 
was no woman then in London better able 
to talk to a dozen people on a dozen sub- 
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jects; and then, moreover, she was still in 
the flush of her beauty and the bloom of her 
youth. Lady Laura was there ;— by what 
means divided from her husband Phineas 
could not imagine ; but Lady Glencora was 
good at such divisions. Lady Cantrip had 
been allowed to come with her lord ; — but, 
as was well understood, Lord Cantrip was 
not so manifestly a husband as was Mr. 
Kennedy. ‘There are men who cannot 
guard themselves from the assertion of mari- 
tal rights at most inappropriate moments. 
Now Lord Cantrip lived with his wife most 
happily; yet you should pass hours with 
him and her together, and hardly know that 
they knew each other. One of the Duke’s 
daughters was there, — but not the Duchess, 
who was known to be heavy ;—and there 
was the beauteous Marchioness of Hartle- 
top. Violet Effingham was in the room 
also, — giving Phineas a blow at the heart 
as he saw her smile. Might it be that he 
could speak a word to het on this occasion ? 
Mr. Grey had also brought his wife ;— 
and then there was Madame Max Goesler. 
Phineas found that it was his fortune to take 
down to dinner, —not Violet Effingham, 
but Madame Max Goesler. And when he 
was placed at dinner, on the other side of 
him there sat Lady Hartletop, who ad- 
dressed the few words which she spoke ex- 
clusively to Mr. Palliser. There had been 
in former days matters difficult of arrange- 
ment between those two; but I think that 
those old passages had now been forgotten 
by them both. Phineas was, therefore, 
driven to depend exclusively on Madame 
Max Goesler for conversation, and he found 
that he was not called upon to cast his seed 
into barren ground. ‘ 

Up to that moment he had never heard of 
Madame Max Goesler. Lady Glencora, in 
introducing them, had pronounced the lady’s 
name so clearly that he had caught it with 
accuracy, but he could not surmise whence 
she had come, or why she was there. She 
was a woman probably something over thirty 
years of age. She had thick black hair, 
which she wore in curls, — unlike anybody 
else in the world, —in curls which hung 
down low beneath her face, covering, and 
perhaps intended to cover, a certain thin- 
ness in her cheeks which would otherwise 
have taken something from the charm of 
her countenance. Her eyes were large, of 
a dark blue colour, and very bright, — and 
she used them in a manner which is as yet 
hardly common with Englishwomen. She 
seemed to intend that you should know that 
she employed them to conquer you, — look- 
ing as a knight may have looked in olden 
days who entered a chamber with his sword 
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drawn from the scabbard and in his hand. 
Her forehead was broad and somewhat low. 
Her nose was not classically beautiful, being 
broader at the nostrils than beauty required, 
and, moreover, not perfectly straight in its 
line. Her lips were thin. Her teeth, which 
she endeavoured to show as little as possi- 
ble, were perfect in form and colour. They 
who criticised her severely said, however, 
that they were too large. Her chin was 
well formed, and divided by a dimple which 
gave to her face a softness of grace which 
would otherwise have been much missed. 
But perhaps her great beauty was in the 
brilliant clearness of her dark complexion. 
You might almost fancy that you could see 
into it so as to read the different lines be- 
neath the skin. She was somewhat tall, 
though by no means tall to a fault, and was 
so thin as to be almost meagre in her pro- 
portions. She always wore her dress close 
up to her neck, and never showed the bare- 
ness of her arms. Though she was the only 
woman so clad now present in the room, this 
singularity did not specially strike one, be- 
cause in other respects her apparel was so 
rich and quaint as to make inattention to it 
impossible. The observer who did not ob- 
serve very closely would perceive that Mad- 
ame Max Goesler’s dress was unlike the 
dress of other women, but seeing that it was 
unlike in make, unlike in colour, and unlike 
in material, the ordinary observer would not 
see also that it was unlike in form for any 
other purpose than that of maintaining its 
general peculiarity of character. In colour 
she was abundant, and yet the fabric of her 
parment was always black. My pen may 
not dare to describe the traceries of yellow 
and ruby silk which went in and out through 
the black lace, across her bosom, and round 
her neck, and over her shoulders, and along 
her arms, and down to the very ground at 
her feet, robbing the black stuff of all its som- 
bre solemnity, and producing a brightness in 
which, there was nothing gaudy. She wore 
no vestige of crinoline, and hardly anything 
that could be called a train. And the lace 
sleeves of her dress, with their bright tra- 
ceries of silk, were fitted close to her arms ; 
and round her neck she wore the smallest 
possible collar of lace, above which there 
was a short chain of Roman gold with a 
ruby pendant. And she had rubies in her 
ears, and a ruby brooch, and rubies in the 
bracelets on her arms. Such, as regarded 


the outward woman, was Madame Max 
Goesler; and Phineas, as he took his place 
by her side, thought that fortune for the 
nonce had done well with him, — only that 
he should have liked it so much better could 
he have been seated next to Violet Effingham! 
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T have said that in the matter of conver- 
sation his morsel of seed was not thrown 
into barren ground. 1 do not know that 
he can truly be said to have produced .even 
a morsel. The subjects were all mooted 
by the lady, and so great was her fertility 
in discoursing that all conversational grasses 
seemed to grow with her spontaneously. 
‘*Mr. Finn,” she said, ** what would I not 
give to be a member of the British Parlia- 
ment at such a moment as this ! ” 

‘* Why at such a moment as this particu- 
larly ?” 

‘* Because there is something to be done, 
which, let me tell you, senator though you 
are, is not always the case with you.” 

‘*My experience is short, but it some- 
times seems to me that there is too much to 
be done.” 

“Too much of nothingness, Mr. Finn. 
Is not that the case? But now there isa 
real fight inthe lists. The one great draw- 
back to the life of women is that they cannot 
act in politics.” 

*¢ And which side would you take ?” 

‘* What, here in England ? ” said Madame 
Max Goesler, — from which expression, and 
from one or two others of a similar nature, 
Phineas was led into a doubt whether the 
lady were a countrywoman of his or not. 
‘Indeed, it is hard to say. Politically I 
should want to out-Turnbull Mr. Turnbull, 
to vote for everything that could be voted 
for, — ballot, manhood suffrage, womanhood 
suffrage, unlimited right of striking, tenant 
right, education of everybody, annual par- 
liaments, and the abolition of at least the 
bench of bishops.” 

‘«"Bhat is a strong programme,” said 
Phineas. 

“It is strong, Mr. Finn, but that’s what 
I should like. I think, however, that I 
should be tempted to feel a dastard security 
in the conviction that I might advocate my 
views without any danger of seeing them 
carried out. For, to tell you the truth, I 
don’t at all want to put down ladies and 
gentlemen.” 

‘You think that they would ge with the 
bench of bishops ? ” 

«I don’t want anything to go, —that is, 
as far as real life is concerned. There's 
that dear good Bishop of Abingdon is the 
best friend I have in the world, —and as 
for the Bishop of Dorchester, I'd walk from 
here to there to hear him preach. And I'd 
sooner hem aprons for them all myself than 
that they should want those pretty decora- 
tions. But then, Mr. Finn, there is such a 
difference between life and theory ;—is 
there not?” 

‘* And it is so comfortable to have theories 
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that one is not bound to carry out,” said 
Phineas. 

‘Isn't it? Mr. Palliser, do you live up 
to your political theories?” At this mo- 
ment Mr. Palliser was sitting perfectly si- 
lent between Lady Hartletop and the Duke’s 
daughter, and he gave a little spring in his 
chair as this.sudden address was made to 
him. * ‘* Your House of Commons theories, 
I mean, Mr. Palliser. Mr. Finn is saying 
that it is very well to have far-advanced 
ideas, —it .does not matter how far ad- 
vanced, — because one is never called upon 
to act upon them practically.” 

‘* That is a dangerous doctrine, I think,” 
said Mr. Palliser. ; 

‘**But pleasant,—so at least Mr. Finn 
says.” 

** Tt is at least very common,” said Phin- 
eas, not caring to protect himself by a con- 
tradiction. 

** For myself,” said Mr. Palliser gravely, 
**T think I may say that I — am really 
anxious to carry into practice all those doc- 
trines of policy which I advocate in theory.” 

During this conversation Lady Hartletop 
sat as though no word of it reached her 
ears. She did not understand Madame 
Max Goesler, and by no means loved her. 
Mr. Palliser, when he had made his little 
speech, turned to the Duke’s daughter and 
asked some question about the conservato- 
ries at Longroyston. 

*¢T have called forth a word of wisdom,” 
said Madame Max Goesler, almost in a 
whisper. 

** Yes,” said Phineas, ‘‘and taught a 
Cabinet Minister to believe that Iam a 
most unsound politician. You may have 
ruined my prospects for life, Madame Max 
Goesler.” 

**Let me hope not. As far as I can un- 
derstand the way of things in your Govern- 
ment, the aspirants to office succeed chiefly 
by making themselves uncommonly unpleas- 
ant to those who are in power. If a man 
can hit hard enough he is sure to be taken 
into the elysium of the Treasury bench, — 
not that he may hit others, but that he may 
cease to hit those who are there. I don’t 
think men are chosen because they are 
useful.” 

** You are very severe upon us all.” 

‘¢ Indeed, as far as I can see, one man is as 
useful as another. But to put aside joking, 
— they tell me that you are sure to become 
a minister.” 

Phineas felt that he blushed. Could it 
be that people said of him behind his back 
that he was a man likely to rise high in po- 
litical position? ‘* Your informants are 
very kind,” he replied awkwardly, ‘‘ but I 
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do not know who they are. I shall never 
get up in the way you describe, — that is, 
by abusing the men I support.” 

After that Madame Max Goesler turned 
round to Mr. Grey, who was sitting on the 
other side of her, and Phineas was left for 
a moment in silence. He tried to say a 
word to Lady Hartletop, but Lady Hartle- 
top only bowed her head porter» Sn in re- 
cognition of the truth of the statement he 
made. So he applied himself for a while 
to his dinner. 

‘*¢ What do you think of Miss Effingham ?” 
said Madame Max Goesler, again address- 
ing him suddenly. 

** What do I think about her?” 

‘** You know her, I suppose.” 

**Oh yes, I know her. She is closely 
connected with the Kennedys, who are 
friends of mine.” 

**So I have heard. They tell me that 
scores of men are raving about her. Are 
you one of them?” 

**Oh yes; —I don’t mind being one of 
sundry scores. There is nothing particular 
in owning to that.” 

‘* But you admire her?” 

** Of course I do,” said Phineas. 

** Ah, I see you are joking. Ido amaz- 
ingly. They say women never do admire 
women, but I most sincerely do admire Miss 
Effingham.” 

‘*Is she a friend of yours?” 

**Oh no;—I must not dare to say so 
much as that. Iwas with her last winter 
for a week at Matching, and of course I 
met her about at people’s houses. She 
seems to me to be the most independent 
girl I ever knew in my life. I do believe 
that nothing would make her marry a man 
unless she loved and honoured him, and I 
think that it is so very seldom that you can 
say that of a girl.” 

** I believe so also,” said Phineas. Then 
he paused a’ moment before he continued to 
speak. “‘I cannot say that I know, Miss 
Effingham very intimately, but from what 
I have seen of her, I should think it very 
probable that she may not marry at all.” 

‘* Very probably,” said Madame Max 
Goesler, who then again turned away to 
Mr. Grey. 

Ten minutes after this, when the moment 
was just at hand in which the ladies were to 
retreat, Madame Max Goesler again ad- 
dressed Phineas, looking very full into his 
face as she did so. ‘‘ I wonder whether the 
time will ever come, Mr. Finn, in which 
you will give me an account of that day’s 
journey to Blankenberg ? ” 

‘* To Blankenberg ! ” 

‘*Yes;—to Blankenberg. I am not ask- 
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ing for it now. But I shall look for it some 
day.” Then Lady Glencora rose from her 
seat, and Madame Max Goesler went out 
with the others. 


CHAPTER XLII. 
LORD FAWN. 


Wuat had Madame Max Goesler to do 
with his journey to Blankenberg ? thought 
Phineas, as he sat for a while in silence be- 
tween Mr. Palliser and Mr. Grey ; and why 
should she, who was a perfect stranger to 
him, have dared to ask him such a question ? 
But as the conversation round the table, 
after the ladies had gone, soon driftéd into 
politics and became general, Phineas, for a 
while, forgot Madame Max Goesler and the 
Blankenberg journey, and listened to the 
eager words of Cabinet Ministers, now and 
again uttering a word of his own, and 
showing that he, too, was as eager as others. 
But the session in Mr. Palliser’s dining- 
room was not long, and Phineas soon found 
himself making his way amidst a throng of 
coming guests into the rooms above. His 
object was to meet Violet Effingham, but, 
failing that, he would not be unwilling to 
say a few more words to Madame Max 
Goesler. 

He first encountered Lady Laura, to 
whom he had not spoken as yet, and, find- 
ing himself standing close to her for a 
while, he asked her after his late neighbour. 
“Do tell me one thing, Lady Laura; — 
who is Madame Max Goesler, and why 
have I never met her before ? ” 

‘*¢ That will be two things, Mr. Finn; but 
I will answer both questions as well as I 
can. You have not met her before, because 
_ she was in Germany last spring and sammer, 
and in the year before that you were not 
about so much as you have been since. 
Still you must have seen her, I think. She 
is the widow of an Austrian ‘banker, and 
has lived the greater part of her life at 
Vienna. She is very rich, and has a small 
house in Park Lane, where she receives 
people so exclusively that it has come to be 
thought an honour to be invited by Madame 
Max Goesler. Her enemies say that her 
father was a German Jew, living in Eng- 
land, in the employment of the Viceuane 
bankers, and they say also that she has been 
married a second time to an Austrian Count, 
to whom she allows ever so much a year to 
stay away from her. But of all this no- 
body, I fancy, knows anything. What they 
do know is that Madame Max Benke spends 


seven or eight thousand a year, and that 
she will give no man an opportunity of even 
asking her to marry him. People used to 
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be shy of her, but she goes almost every- 
where now.” 

‘* She has not been at Portman Square ?” 

*“*Oh no; but then Lady Glencora is so 
much more advanced than we are! After 
all, we are but humdrum people, as the 
world goes now.” 

Then Phineas began to roam about the 
rooms, striving to find an opportunity of 
engrossing five minutes of Miss Effingham’s 
attention. During the time that Lady 
Laura was giving him the history of Madame 
Max Goesler his eyes had wandered round, 
and he had perceived that Violet was stand- 
ing in the further corner of a large lobby 
on to which the stairs opened, —so sit- 
uated, indeed, that she could hardly escape, 
because of the increasing crowd, but on 
that very account almost impossible to be 
reached. He could see, also, that she was 
talking to Lord Fawn, an unmarried peer 
of something over thirty years of age, with 
an unrivalled pair of whiskers, a small es- 
tate, and a rising political reputation. 
Lord Fawn had been talking to Violet 
through the whole dinner, and Phineas was 
beginning to think that he should like to 
make another journey to Blankenberg, with 
the object of meeting his lordship on the 
sands. When Lady Laura had done speak- 
ing, his eyes were turned through a large 
open doorway towards the spot on which 
his idol was standing. ‘‘ It is of no use, my 
friend,” she said, touching his arm. ‘I 
wish I could make you know it is of no use, 
because then I think you would be hap- 
pier.” To this Phineas made no answer, 
but went and roamed about the rooms. 
Why should it be of no use? Would Vio- 
let Effingham marry any man merely be- 
cause he was a lord? 

Some half-hour after this he had suc- 
ceeded in making his way up to the place 
in which Violet was still standing, with 
Lord Fawn beside her. ‘I have been mak- 
~~ such a struggle to get to you,” he 
said. 

*¢ And now you are here, you will have to 
stay, for it is impossible to get out,” she 
answered. ‘‘ Lord Fawn has made the at- 
tempt half-a-dozen times, but has failed 
grievously.” 

“IT have been quite contented,” said 
Lord Fawn ; — ‘‘ more than contented.” 

Phineas felt that he ought to give some 
special reason to Miss Eftingham to account 
for his efforts to reach her, but yet he had 
nothing special to say. Had Lord Fawn not 
been there, he would immediately have 
told her that he was waiting for an answer 
to the question he had asked her in Saulsby 
Park, but he could hardly do this in pres- 
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ence of the noble Under-Secretary of State. 
She received him with her pleasant genial 
smile, looking exactly as she had looked 
when he had parted from her on the morn- 
ing after their ride. She did not show any 
sign of anger, or even of indifference, at his 
ae But still it was almost necessary 

that he should account for his search of her. 
**T have so longed to hear from you how 
you got on at Loughlinter,” he said. 

** Yes, — yes; and I will tell you some- 
thing of it some day, perhaps. Why do 
you not come to Lady Baldock’s ?” 

‘**T did not even know that Lady Baldock 
was in town.” 

** You ought to have known. Of course 
she is in town. Where did you suppose I 
was living? Lord Fawn was there yester- 
day, and can tell you my aunt is quite 
blooming.” 

** Lady Baldock is blooming,” said Lord 
Fawn; ‘‘certainly blooming ;—that is, if 
evergreens may be said to bloom.” 

** Evergreens do bloom, as well as spring 
lants, Lord Fawn. You come and see 
er, Mr. Finn;—only you must bring a 

little money with you for the Female Prot- 
estant Unmarried Women’s Emigration So- 
ciety. This is my aunt’s present hobby, as 
Lord Fawn knows to his cost.” 

**T wish I may never spend half-a-sove- 
reign worse.’ 

** But it is a perilous affair for me, as my 
aunt wants me to go out as a sort of leading 
Protestant unmarried.female emigrant pio- 
neer myself.” 

** You don’t mean that,” said Lord Fawn, 
with much anxiety. 

‘* Of course you'll go,” ey 
should, if I were you.’ 

**T am in doubt,” said Violet. 

“Tt is such a grand prospect,” said he. 
** Such an opening in life. So much excite- 
ment, you know; and such a useful career.” 

‘* As if there were not plenty of openings 
here for Miss Effingham,” said Lord Fawn, 
‘*and plenty of excitement.” 

‘*Do you think there is!” said Violet. 
‘You are much more civil than Mr. Finn, 
I must say.” Then Phineas began to hope 
that he need not be afraid of Lord Fawn. 
‘* What a happy man you were at dinner!” 
continued, Violet, addressing herself to 
Phineas. 

“I thought Lord Fawn was the happy 
man.” 

** You had Madame Max Goesler all to 
yourself for nearly two hours, and I suppose 
there was not a creature in the room who 
did not envy you. I don’t doubt that ever 
so much interest was made with Lady Glen- 
cora as to taking Madame Max down to 


said Phineas. 
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dinner. Lord Fawn, I know, intrigued.” 

** Miss Effingham, really I must —con- 
tradict you.” 

‘* And Barrington Erle begged for it as a 
particular favour. The Duke, with a sigh, 
owned that it was impossible, because “of 
his cumbrous rank; and Mr. Gresham, 
when it was offered ‘to him, declared that 
he was fatigued with the business of the 
House, and not up to the occasion. How 
much did she say to you; and what did she 
talk about ?” 

‘The ballot chiefly,—that, and man- 
hood suffrage.” 

‘* Ah! she said something more than that, 
I am sure. Madame Max Goesler never 
lets any man go without entrancing him. 
If you have anything near your heart, Mr. 
Finn, Madame Max Goesler touched it I 
am sure.” Now Phineas had two things 
near his heart, — political promotion and 
Violet Effingham,— and Madame Max Goes- 
ler had managed to touch them both. She 
had asked him respecting his journey to 
Blankenberg, and had touched him very 
nearly in reference to Miss Effingham. ‘You 
know Madame Max Goesler, “of course ?” 
said Violet to Lord Fawn. 

‘*Oh yes, I know the lady ; —that is, as 
well as other people do. No one, I take it, 
knows much of her; and it seems to me 
that the world is becoming tired of her. A 
mystery is good for nothing if it remains 
always a mystery.” 

‘* And it is good for nothing at all when 
it is found out,” said Violet. 

“And therefore it is that Madame Max 
Goesler is a bore,” said Lord Fawn. 

* You did not find her a bore?” said 
Violet. Then Phineas, choosing to oppose 
Lord Fawn as well as he could on that 
matter, as on every other, declared that he 
had found Madame Max Goesler most de- 
lightful. ‘* And beautiful, —is she not?” 
said Violet. - 

** Beautiful! ” exclaimed Lord Fawn. 

‘IT think her very beautiful,” said Phin- 
eas. 

**So do I,” said Viclet. ‘* And she isa 
dear ally of mine. Wewerea week together 
last winter, and swore an undying friendship. 
She told me ever so much about Mr. Goes- 
ler.” 

‘* But she told you nothing of her second 
husband?” said Lord Fawn. 

** Now that you have run into scandal, I 
shall have done,” said Violet. 

Half an hour after this, when Phineas was 
fighting his way out of the house, he was 
again close to Madame Max Goesler. He 
had not found a single moment in which to 
ask Violet for an answer to his old question, 
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and was retiring from the field discomfited, | 
but not dispirited. Lord Fawn, he thought, | the cloak-room. 


was nota serious obstacle in his way. Lady 


for him ; but then Lady Laura’s mind on that 
subject was, he thought, prejudiced. Violet 
Effingham certainly knew what were his 
wishes, and knowing them, smiled on him 
and was gracious to him. Would she do so 
if his pretensions were thoroughly objection- 
able to her? 

‘* T saw that you were successful this even- 
ing,” said Madame Max Goesler to him. 

**T was not aware of any success.” 

‘*T call it great success to be able to make 
your way where ‘ will through such a 
crowd as there is here. You seem to me to 
be so stout a cavalier that I shall ask you to 
find my servant, and bid him get my car- 
riage. Will you mind?” Phineas, of course, 
declared that he would be delighted. ‘He 
is 2 German, and not in livery. But if 
somebody will call out, he will hear. He is 
very sharp, and much more attentive than 
English footmen. An Englishman 

ardly ever makes a good servant.” 

‘* 1s that a compliment to us Britons ?” 

‘No, certainly not. Ifa man is a ser- 
vant, he should be clever enough to be a 
good one.” Phineas had now given the 
order for the carriage, and, having returned, 


Laura had told him that there was no hope | said. 
| talking to Miss Effingham just now. You 
| should have heard him trying to pay me a 
‘compliment before dinner. 
donkey walking a minuet, and yet they say 
| he is a clever man and can make speeches.” 
_ Could it be possible that Madame Max 
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was standing with Madame Max Goesler in 
‘* After all, we are surely 
the most awkward people in the world,” she 
‘**You know Lord Fawn, who was 


It was like a 


Goesler’s ears were so sharp that she had 
heard the things which Lord Fawn had said 
of her? 

‘* He is a well-informed man,” said Phin- 
eas. 

‘*For a lord, you mean,” said Madame 
Max Goesler. ‘‘ But he is an oaf, is he 
not? And yet they say he is to marry that 

irl.” 
7 ‘*T do not think he will,” said Phineas, 
stoutly. 

‘**T hope not, with all my heart; and I 
hope that somebody else may, —unless 
somebody else should change his mind.” 

‘* Thank you; I am so much obliged to 
you.” 

‘* Mind you come and call on me, — 192, 
Park Lane. [ dare say you know the little 
cottage.” Then he put Madame Max Goes- 
ler into her carriage, and walked away to - 
his club, 





THE RELIEF. 


Sometimes at night when on my bed, , 
Wrapt round with sleep, I seem to hea 

In dreams the slow and measured tread 
Of soldiers drawing near. 


All round the night is hung with gloom: 
The murky air is chill and damp; 

And grim and dark the shadows loom 
About the sleeping camp. 


Nearer and nearer o’er the ground, 
Close, even step the soldiers keep; 

Heard with a hollow, falling soan 
Distinctly in my sleep. 


They reach the tent wherein I seem 
Once more, as oft of old, to lie; 

And in the network of my dream 
With steady tramp go by. 


At last they near the sentry’s beat; 
I hear his order sharply sound : 

‘* Halt !’’ and no more the marching feet 
Re-echo o’er the ground. 
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I hear, or seem at least to hear, 

His challenge, uttered stern and brief — 
The answer; spoken low and clear, 

And know ’tis the Relief. 


And, waking, find it but a dream, 
Born of the cloud of battle past, 
Whose fringes brightened with the gleam 
Of peace that dawned at last. 


Oh hearts borne down by grief and care, 
Yearning and praying for the light, 
Watchful as anxious sentries, where 
You stand hung round with night; 


Who let no doubtful step come near 
Without the challenge stern and brief; 
Who listen, but who never hear 
The tread of the Relief; 


Sooner or later it will fall, 

Through the thick darkness drawing nigh, 
And to your earnest challenge-call 

Shall angel lips reply ! 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE HAVILANDS. 


Tue Havilands were a handsome family. 
The fact was not merely indisputable, but 
generally admitted. ‘The first thing any- 
body not previously acquainted with the 
family collectively, or with the individual 
members of it, was sure to say on seeing 
them together, or seeing one of them any- 
where, was, ‘what handsome people!’ or, 
‘what a handsome person!’ as the case 
might be. That no other family ever had 
been -so handsome, and that it was not in 
the nature of things that any family yet to 
be developed in the unknown future ever 
should be so handsome, was a portion of 
the Haviland creed, fixed, immutable, sub- 
limely beyond doubt or discussion, like 
every other matter on which it pleased them 
to make up their minds. It was, perhaps, 
a fortunate circumstance, that they had un- 
divided convictions on these points, for they 
were not remarkable for concord ; and their 
mutual admiration contributed materially to 
the existence of such good feeling as did, 
after a gusty and uncertain fashion, prevail 
among them. The Havilands were tall; 
therefore shortness of stature was not only 
incompatible with beauty, it became a de- 
formity. Talk of a short person to, or in 
the presence of, a Haviland, and, ifthe short 
person were otherwise of any social impor- 
tance, the Haviland would reply in a tone 
of polite deprecatory commiseration. But 
if the individual in question were of no 
social importance whatever — in which case 
the inconvenience of the introduction of such 
an individual into polite conversation at all, 
would be hinted in look and tone — the Hav- 
iland would reply with undisguised con- 
tempt. The Havilands had bright complex- 
ions ; — therefore, to venture the expression 
of an opinion that beauty could co-exist with 
the absence of pink cheeks and very red lips 
in the hearing of a Haviland, was to expose 
— to scorn and contumely. ‘ Ber- 

aps you had a ‘partiality for ghouls,’ it 
would be surmised; or, ‘ really, they had 
very bad taste, no doubt, but they never 
could see the charms of pasty-faces ;’ — for 
the female members of the family especially 
were obtuse persons, utterly devoid of any 
sense of humour, and who mistook broad as- 
sertion for decision of judgment, and blunt 
contradiction for noble candour, incapable of 
dissimulation. ‘The Havilands had straight 
noses, abundant dark hair, small sharp white 
teeth, and neat little heads, which found fa- 
vour in the eyes of hairdressers, and from a 
phrenological point of view were calculated 
to inspire despair ; — therefore, any irregu- 
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larity of feature, any impertinent protrusion 
of forehead, or departure from the Haviland 
outline of nose, any deviation into blonde or 
auburn hair, was something, if not quite sin- 
ful, at least extremely lamentable, in the 
eyes of the Havilands. If it were insinuated 
that persons existed who admired such de- 
plorable irregularities, the remark would 
excite no sentiment of conviction, and it 
would depend entirely upon the mood of 
the hearers whether it did or did not receive 


| the flattest possible contradiction in the rud- 
| est 


possible tone. 

he Havilands were not merely a hand- 
some family, but they regarded their beauty 
in the light of a peculiar and special merit, 
and were entirely unvisited by any suspi- 
cion that their intellectual superiority to 
their neighbours was less distinctly marked, 
If, indeed, they did not believe themselves 
to be not only the handsomest but the clev- 
erest people in the world, they certainly 
did not ‘ draw the line at’ any of their own 
acquaintaace, or short of distinguished ce- 
lebrities in politics, literature, and the arts. 
Though thus satisfactorily convinced of 
their own intellectual superiority, they were 
not people who, in the abstract, thought 
much of talent. Of course they had it — 
they were Havilands— just as they had in 
each of their houses a pair of globes and a 
medicine-chest, because it was proper, and 
a matter of course, not that they under- 
stood the use of either ; — but they regarded 
it as very well for people who were obliged 
‘to exert themselves ;’ and they naturally 
entertained some contempt for such per- 
sons, and were haunted with a doubt 
whether they were perfectly respectable. 
For though the wealth which had, if possi- 
ble, elevated the Havilands in their own 
estimation, had been but recently imported 
into the family history by Stephen Hav 
land’s succession to his uncle’s property, 
and the marriage of two of his sisters with 
rich men, they had always been moderately 
well off, and quite removed from the cate- 
gory of families whose members were con- 
demned to ‘exert themselves.’ Female mem- 
bers, of course ;—there was no infraction 
of the dignity of the Havilands in the men 
entering the learned professions, or ob- 
taining the best come-at-able Government 
or other situations, as in the case of Stephen 
Haviland; but no female of the name had 
ever ‘helped herself’ to any profession ex- 
cept matrimony, or condescended to exer- 
cise any art or industry for the gratification 
or the service of any human being —a cir- 
cumstance which was a legitimate source 
of pride and contentment. The personal 
beauty and the most marked characteristics 
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of the Havilands were derived from the 
late Mr. Haviland, whom his son and his 
three daughters closely resembled. Their 
mother —a gentle, kindly, intensely affec- 
tionate, submissive little woman— was as 
unlike her children as she well could be, 
and would have stood a very good chance 
of bein:; more or less despised by those su- 
perior beings, but for an accidental advan- 
tage which had great weight with them. 
She was well born, and very ‘ well con- 
nected.’ Even the Havilands admitted that 
it was just within the reach of possibility 
that Miss Standish might have made a bet- 
ter match, of course in the point of money, 
considering her position, than she had made 
in marrying Mr. Haviland; and as their 
mother’s connections were necessarily their 
own, and could not help themselves, they 
thought a good deal about them, and were 
in the habit of mentioning them rather fre- 
quently. Mrs. Haviland happened to be 
a favourite with certain of the most influ- 
ential of the connections, and they did her 
not a few solid kindnesses in an unassum- 
ing manner; among others, the procuring 
for her son, at a very early age, the ap- 
pointment in India, which he had turned to 
such good account. That sort of thing was 
to be done in those days, and Stephen 
Haviland did it. He had both the quality 
and quantity of ability which enabled him 
to secure and foster his own interests with 
steady assiduity; circumstances favoured 
him to a remarkable extent, and his moth- 
er’s connections had no reason to regret 
having used their interest in so legitimate a 
direction —a result which does not invari- 
bly ensue from the exercise of family influ- 
ence. 

Mrs. Haviland loved her son with the 
pride and devotedness common to mothers ; 
but if the exact truth could have been as- 
certained about the gentle old ‘lady’s senti- 
ments, it might have appeared that she ra- 
ther admired than loved her daughters, 
and that her self-congratulations on the un- 
doubtedly felicitous fact that they were all 
three ‘ married off,’ were intensified by the 
sense of freedom which their having de- 
parted to adorn other homes, by their 
beauty, graces, and virtues, left her to en- 
joy. The old lady, with all her gentleness, 
was not devoid of character, though she 
lacked the noble energy of self-assertion 
which distinguished the real Havilands ; 
and she had given evidence of that in her 
spirited, though wordless, resistance to the 
overtures of her three daughters and their 
three husbands, when her blindness ren- 
dered it necessary for her to have a compan- 
ion, which had astonished the Havilands 
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and herself. Her success in this instance 
had given her fresh courage, and had 
brisked up her spirits to a point from which 
they had not since fallen. She had escaped 
the constant society of all or any of her 
‘incomparable girls ;’ she had secured the 
society of a very charming and superior 
person, who was a stranger to them ;— 
the old lady did not confess, even to her- 
self, how much this circumstance had to do 
with her comfort ;— and Stephen was com- 
ing home. 

Yes, that was the great point, — Stephen 
was coming home. Mrs. Haviland had 


been very quiet about it, as was her way, © 


and no one but God and herself knew how 
she felt. She had borne the calamity of 
her blindness, which had come upon her 
slowly, by almost imperceptible and pain- 
less degrees, with great patience, until the 
good news reached her. When she knew 
that her son, a rich man, with a good posi- 
tion in society ready for him, was coming 
home in the prime of life, after a creditable 
career, with all the means, and with unim- 
paired powers of enjoyment, and that she 
should never see: his face again, — then the 
full sense of the intensity and the immensity 
of the calamity that had befallen her came 
suddenly to her, and the patient woman, 
who had borne good and evil fortune with 
submissive meekness, fell into a helpless 
rage of grief. It could not be, surely it 
could not be, that others should see his 
face, and she never more. What was that 
face to any one in all the world in compari- 
son to what it was to her? 
ters said they should be so glad to ‘see 
Stephen again, she felt angry. What was 
their gladness to hers? and she was not to 
see him, never to see him! There was a 
miniature of him, painted when he was a 


boy, and it had never been, for all the - 


years of his absence, out of reach of the 
mother’s hand. Latterly, she had been sat- 
isfied to know that it was there, to touch it, 
to think about it, to remember it. But 
now a horrid pang came to her. Did she 
remember it? Could she be sure that her 
memory, her fancy, would continue to re- 


produce it exactly as it was? People said 


the deaf grow dumb because they lose the 


recollection of words, because memory fails 
to reproduce sound. If the memory of 
sight failed her! What a horrible thought! 
She would try, she would exercise it, — 
not on this precious thing, this great price- 
less treasure, at first, — but on common 
things. Then she would take some object 


of ornament or use in her hands,and turn it 
over, and describe it to herself, like a child 
saying a lesson, and be calmed, when she 


When his sis- ’ 
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found she had not forgotten what such 
things looked like. Again, letting her 
mind brood over the picture, she would 

ow frightened at the remembrance that 
ie was not like that when he went away, 
when she had seen him last, not a boy, but 
a@ grown man, and changed. She could 
sometimes see him in her mind, behind her 
closed lids, it seemed to her, as he was 
then; not very often, but she comforted 
herself by remembering that the vision had 
not even at the first been constant. But | 
what if she came to confuse the twe and 
neither remained distinct? What if she | 
lost his face in the near past as in the far, 
and never could see him as he had been any 
more? There was a pain in the fear, more 
terrible and intense even than the suffering 
which came with the knowledge that she 
could never note the change which time had 
wrought in him, could never compare the 
son who should return to her with the son who 
had left her; could never see how he bore 
himself in his “oe ae prime. The great | 
joy touched the slumbering chords of the 
great sorrow; and the brave, kind, patient 
old heart was sorely wrung. For such 
weakness Mrs. Haviland’s daughters could 
not possibly have found, not to say sympa- 
thy, but toleration. They had borne their 
mother’s affliction with exemplary resigna- 
tion. At her time of life, they had seve- 
rally remarked, with great concord of feel- 
ing, and much to the admiration of their 
hearers, she could not expect to retain.the 
use of all her faculties ; and really, consider- 
‘ing she was so very well off, and could com- 
mand competent attendance, they thought 
blindness was not the most trying form in 
which natural decay could exhibit itself. 
There was a very deserving, decent sort of 
erson, who had been highly recommended 
* Mr. Burdett’s solicitor, at present with 
their mother, who read to her, and suited 
her very nicely. Of course these things 
were very lamentable, but still— And so 
the three ladies, Mrs. Marsh, Mrs. Fanshaw, 
and Mrs. Burdett, arranged the matter very 
much to their satisfaction. Mrs. Haviland 
was not aware of the philosophical nature 
of their views concerning her, neither were 
they conscious of the strife and suffering 
she endured. She said nothing about it, 
and the only human being who divined any 
part of it, who had any perception of the 
impetus the trial had received from the ex- 
pected return of Stephen Haviland, was the 
‘very deserving, decent person’ who was 
destined to change the Haviland estimate 
of her, after a fashion as unwelcome as it 
was unexpected. 





Julia Peyton understood Mrs. Haviland 
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after she had been a very short time with 
her, as well as she afterwards understood 
Mrs. Haviland’s son. She understood every- 
body now, though she had not always pos- 
sessed such perspicacity, or, at least, had 
not always given it fair play, keeping it en- 
tirely unblinded by passion, unprejudiced 
by feeling. She liked the study of charac- 
ter as an intellectual problem, and when, 
as in the present instance, the accuracy of 
such study was likely to redound to her own 
interest, she applied herself to it with double 
zest, purpose, and concentration. The 
sketch she had given Mr. Eliot Foster of 
the ‘ family politics’ of the Havilands was 
correct in every particular. She was no 
less skilful in the science of induction, than 
apt and accurate in observation, and she 
had not been long an inmate of Mrs. Havi- 
land’s house at Meriton, before she could, 
had need been, have drawn perfectly re- 
cognisable portraits — physical, moral, and 
intellectual — of Mesdames Marsh, Fan- 
shaw, and Burdett. Not one of the three 
ladies had yet had the advantage of seeing 
the ‘ decent, deserving person,’ whose beauty 
and style would have disagreeably aston- 
ished them, and which they could not pos- 
sibly have ignored or denied, however they 
might have undervalued them, although 
Miss Peyton had not the advantage of being 
a Haviland. 

Though she had net in herself any cor- 
responding depth of feeling by which to 
plumb the profoundness of Mrs. Haviland’s 
grief, Julia had keenness of intelligence, 
which supplied its place so far as compre- 
hension was concerned, and suflicient tact 
and grace of manner to produce a very suc- 
cessful and not in the least intrusive imita- 
tion of sympathy, which it would be a su- 
perficial judgment to pronounce feigned. 
It was real so far as it went, for the old lady 
really interested and touched the feelings 
of her companion; it did not go so far as it 
seemed, that was all. Julia Peyton’s first 
reflection, when the old lady’s heart was 
unveiled before her keen eyes, was, that of 
course the son thus loved and longed for 
was a very different and inferior person to 
the sublime creature his mother believed 
him, but that if he at all resembled her de- 
scription of him— if that were not entirely 
a fancy sketch—she rather expected to 
find Stephen Haviland a person whom she 
might like, and should be able to manage 
easily, if it should happen to suit her pur- 
pose to try. Experience had justified this 
first impression, though with a difference. 
Julia Peyton had found Stephen Haviland a 
—— whom she could and did like, and she 

ad been able to manage him — but not easily. 
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, . Ina spacious room in a large West-end 
hotel — a room which derived loneliness and 
dreariness beyond the inevitable desolation 
of even the best specimen of the order of 
caravanserai, from the sightlessness and 
immobility of its only occupant — Mrs. Hav- 
iland awaited the coming of her son. He 
had been absent since the morning, attend- 
ing, he told lier, to the business which had 
brought him to town; .and Miss Peyton had 
also, soon after breakfast, requested per- 
mission to absent herself for some hours. 
The place, and time, and circumstances dis- 
posed Mrs. Haviland to thought. She had 
become accustomed to her infirmity now, 
and could move about in her own house, 
where all the surroundings were familiar, 
without assistance, and even occupy herself 
in many ways. There she knew the place 
by heart, and when seated by the open win- 
dow of her own room, her face turned to the 
wooded landscape, feeling the perfumed air 
which came to her by way of the flower-gar- 
den she had long delighted in, she could see 

it all with her mind, and be satisfied. The 

change of the seasons brought her pictures, 
fresh, yet familiar; and the wondering, 
helpless uncertainty, the bewildering strange- 
ness, so painful a feature of her misfortune, 
had not yet troubled her very sorely. But 
now she was in a strange place, whose 
sounds were unfamiliar, where they, did not 
guide, but confused her, where old recol- 
lections availed her nothing, and new im- 
pone could not come to her; where 
snowledge was centred in the little space 
she occupied, and bounded by the limit she 
could touch with her finger-tips ; where she 
heard strange voices, disembodied, it seemed 
to her, for they linked themselves to no as- 
sociation of face or form. She had not the 
extraordinary sensitiveness of touch, the 
power almost of divination by the fingers, 
which is often the compensating gift of 
blindness, and she was almost frightened at 
the vague pain she suffered. In her patient, 
silent fashion, she tried to reason it away, 
to subdue it; but it was the offspring of the 
nerves, not of the understanding, and it 
was not to be reasoned with. At home, she 
was, by her own wish, much alone: soli- 
tude pleased her; here it frightened her — 
she realised it. But she would not weakly 
yield to the unaccustomed feeling. Surely 
she, to whom all places must in reality be 
alike henceforth, ought to gain the mastery 
over herself, and secure — in the rule of her 
own mind, in the power of thought, and of 
self-communing, uninterrupted from with- 
out — the bitter-sweet of this great affliction. 
She would not summon her maid, she would 
get over this thrill of great loneliness in a 
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little while, and then she would think, and 
be very quiet. She wondered if Stephen’s 
business would detain him long in London. 
She did not know, she had not asked its 
nature. Stephen Haviland was not a very 
easy person to ask questions of; even his’ 
mother felt that. Was she at all disap- 
pointed with her son—her son, whose face 
she could not see, but wearied herself with | 
imagining? Had she come to think him 
less sympathetic, less yielding, more self- 
engrossed than she had believed him? Per- 
haps a little; and yet she started away in 
her thoughts from the bare idea of finding 
fault with him for whose presence she had 
pined, and whom the good God had sent 
home to her a miedo prosperous man. 
The change in him, if indeed there was 
a change in him, was only such as his 
added years and experience implied; she 
must always bear in mind that time, which 
was standing still for her, was marching on 
for others. They had the future, she had 
only the past; she must keep this more con- 
stantly in her memory, and refer to it when 
any little thing hurt her, and seemed to re- 
quire an explanation. She must not fail to 
remember on what different levels of expe- 
rience she and her son stood, and how dif- 
ferent a prospect spread itself before them. 
Even as she Pathe os thus, she blamed her- 
self for thinking it, had an uneasy sense of 
something like disloyalty, and remonstrated 
with herself. After all, what was it? Her 
son had not told her about his business, that 
was all—and notmuch. Men did not gen- 
erally believe that women had any capacity 
for understanding business, or that their 
opinion was of any value. And yet his 
poor fathér had always said she had a good 
head for affairs, and could keep accounts 
withanyone. Mrs. Haviland had no notion 
of business in whieh keeping accounts was 
not concerned. Of course, that was all 
over now; she could not be of aay use to 
her son or to any one; and so no wonder. 
What was she after all? —an old woman, 
more useless, more cumbersome, than the 
generality of old women; she almost wished 
her life ended and done with. She had 
lived, not indeed to see her son, but to 
touch him, to hear his voice, to know for 
sure and certain that he was there, near her, 
in his own house, to leave her no more for 
any length of time and distance, to dwell, 
he and his children, it might be, near her 
grave. And now, if it might soon be over, 
she thought she would be well content. 
She leaned her head against the back of her 
chair, and slow tears gathered in her sight- 
less eyes, and rolled down from under the 
closed lids over her lace cap-strings, on the 
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fragile, wrinkled hands placidly clasped 
over the folds of her gray silk dress. 

Slowly the time wore itself away, until 
Mrs. Haviland heard a voice and a step 
which were not strange, a voice which dis- 
pelled her reverie, and banished the sense 
of loneliness and bewilderment in a mo- 
ment. They were her son’s. 

Stephen Haviland was the handsomest 
member of the handsome family. He pos- 
sessed the indispensable height, and the 
equally indispensable well-proportioned, 
imposing figure, the red lips, the white 
teeth, the bright dark eyes, the abundant 
dark hair, the straight nose, and the pink 
cheeks, wonderfully little adulterated with 
yellow, considering his sojourn in India, 
and that cause of resentment against his 
liver which Miss Peyton had mentioned. 
But in addition to these beauties, which he 

ossessed in common with his sisters, he 

ad some advantages of expression and 
bearing in which they were deficient. He 
had a sweet, if unfrequent, smile, and had 
so far profited by his experience of the 
world that he did not produce the effect of 
being oppressed with a sense of his own 
— (which carping critics had been 

eard to observe was occasionally produced 
by his sisters’ manners), and had acquired 
the faculty of ingratiating himself with 
strangers. Toa superficial observer, Ste- 
phen Haviland did not — indications 
of the obstinacy and selfishness with which 
the lady who intended to marry him with as 
little delay as possible had represented him 
plentifully endowed; but Julia Peyton was 
not a superficial observer. She liked him, 
she had said, and said truly; but it would 
have required a much stronger sentiment 
than any with which he could have inspired 
her, or, indeed, than she could now have 
felt for any man, to mislead Julia Peyton’s 
judgment or dazzle her critical faculties. 

There was a cloud on Stephen Haviland’s 
brow as he greeted his mother kindly and 
drew a chair to her side, which, though she 
could not see, she divined. An unusual 
tone in his voice caught her acute ear, and 
she felt instantly that her son was about to 
tell her the nature of his business in Lon- 
don, and that the task was not a pleasant 
one. Such a conviction was equivalent in 
her timid maternal heart to alarm, and she 
showed it at once. She clasped his wrist 
with her thin hand before he had half-ex- 
hausted the preliminary commonplaces, and 
said eagerly, 

‘Something is wrong, Stephen, I know 
something is wrong; tell me what it is.’ 

‘There is nothing wrong, indeed, moth- 
er,’ replied her son, feeling grateful for the 
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swift suspicion, which enabled him to get 
over an explanation that he did not like 
making more readily and more quickly, — 
always a great relief to a man who rarely 
has moral courage sufficient to meet the 
emergencies he creates for himself; — ‘I 
assure you there is not. But I have some- 
thing to tell you, which I wish to tell you 
as kindly as possible, and which I hope you 
will take well? ; 

‘I take well? I don’t understand you, 
my dear.’ The thin fingers on his wrist 
trembled a little, and the lids which veiled 
the sightless eyes quivered. Her son bent 
_ her, and took the other hand in 

is. 

‘Iam sure,’ he said, ‘you will only be 
glad of what I am going to tell you, though 
you may be surprised at first. We have 
not talked about it, but I daresay you have 
sometimes thought that I should be likely 
to marry. I know you often wondered that 
I did not marry long ago in India. Well, 
I want to tell you that I have made up my 
mind to marry.’ 

Mrs. Haviland started slightly, and her 
hold on his wrist relaxed; but she did not 
speak. 

‘You don’t ask me who the lady is, mo- 
ther,’ continued her son, with an unsuccess- 
ful attempt at carelessness; ‘and you don't 
say whether you are glad or sorry. Per- 
haps _ think I ought to have told you be- 
fore 1 made up my mind.’ 

‘No, Stephen,’ the old lady replied in a 
low voice, ‘I don’t mean that; but this has 
come suddenly, and it is a kind of shock. 
Of course, I have often thought it would be 
some time or other, but — but —’ and here 
the mother’s hard-fought-for composure gave 
way, and she sank back in her chair and 
wept. Stephen Haviland, calm and un- 
demonstrative as he was, felt the keenest 
pang at his heart that had ever visited it as 

e went on hurriedly, now kneeling by his 
mother’s chair with his arm round her slen- 
der form. 

‘I know, I know,’ he said; ‘you must 
not fear that this or anything will separate 
me from you. Indeed, you will see how 
much the opposite it will be, for the lady I 
am going to marry is Miss Peyton.’ 

‘Miss Peyton!’ said Mrs. Haviland 
faintly. 

‘Yes, mother. I love her, and I am de- 
termined to marry her. I don’t think you, 
to whom she has been so kind, so devoted, 
can have anything to say against her.” 

‘Ihave nothing to say against her, my 
dear. If you love her, and if she will be 2 
good wife to you and make you happy, I 
am satisfied ; but there is much to be thought 
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of, Stephen. A man’s marriage is an aw- 
fully important event in his life, and — 

‘Yes, yes,’ he interrupted, ‘I know all 
that; don’t think me inconsiderate and ab- 
rupt. I have thought of all that people, 
whose business it is not, will say about it. 
I don’t care what they say. I care only for 
your opinion, for your approval.’ He 
somes her hands strongly, then rose from 

er side, and strode almost fiercely up and 
down the room. ‘ You do not know — you 
cannot see, unfortunately — how beautiful 
she is; but you know how good and clever, 
how true a lady, and how well-fitted for a 
far higher station than I can giveher. The 
first thing I loved her for— yes, indeed, 
mother, before ever I loved her beautiful 
face — was her care of you, her gentleness 
and tenderness to you. Your own daugh- 
ters could not have shown you more, I 
know ;—or they are a great deal altered 
since I was last at home;—not one of 
your own daughters would have shown you 
as much.’ A sad, faint smile flickered over 
the listener's face. ‘ Her position in life is 
one of the objections, no doubt, which peo- 
ple whose business, I say again, it is not, 
would urge, but which you will consider 
rightly, not according to their absurd stand- 
ard.’ If there had been eyes endowed with 
sight in that room they would have noted a 
strange embarrassed look in ‘Stephen Hav- 
iland’s face, and a sudden paleness on his 
cheek ; for he was a gentleman, and he was 
lying to his mother! ‘ We have no preten- 
sions to family importance,’—again his 
mother smiled faintly ; she knew how differ- 
ently he would have argued had the case 
not been his own; she knew, with all her 
simplicity and facility of being persuaded, 
how ill he would have taken such a sugges- 
tion if made by another, —‘and she is a 
lady respectably connected in this country, 
more than respectably in America. The 
Peytons were great people there in Wash- 
ington’s time; and who had ever heard, 
then, of the Havilands of Meriton? You 
see, mother, there is nothing to be said on 
that side of the question. What am I, 
after all, but a self-made man? If I had 
not accidentally come into my uncle’s prop- 
erty, I should like to know who could have 
talked about a merchant’s daughter not be- 
ing good enough for me.’ 

Without the faintest touch of sarcasm 
mingling with her comprehension of her 
son’s strange new-born humility, Mrs. Hav- 
iland thoroughly understood it. 

‘I am not thinking of any of these things, 
my dear,’ said Mrs. Haviland mildly ; ‘ not 
of what any one will say. I am not ambi- 


tious for you—or rather, 1 am ambitious 
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for you, that you should be a good husband 
to a good wife.’ Her voice broke here, she 
could say no more. 

‘You know what she has been to you, 
mother; you cannot, I think, doubt what 
she willbe tome. 1 ask no one’s approval, 
I covet no one’s good wishes, but yours — 
nor does she.’ Here he came eagerly to 
his mother’s side again, and once more took 
her hand. ‘ May | tell her you are satis- 
fied — willing to receive her as my wife, as 
your daughter ?’ 

‘You hurry me, Stephen; you do not 
give me time. Iam old and nervous, and 
you have taken me by surprise.’ The wan- 
dering uncertain gesture, the quivering eye- 
lids, the vague distress in the sightless face, 
testified to the emotion she felt, emotion 
which her son was so far from comprehend- 
ing in its sacred, disinterested purity. The 
cloud that had not lifted from his brow 
deepened, the tone of his voice was harsh 
when he spoke again. 

‘I thought you would have felt more 
with me, mother. I knew this would sur- 
prise you, but I did not think you would 
refuse to make things easy for me; I did 
not think the danger of an estrangement be- 
tween us would come from you.’ 

Sensitive in an instant to the threat 
which lurked in his words, instinctively 
conscious of something irrevocable gone 
out of her life, something against which 
she must be powerless come into it, Mrs. 
Haviland checked the agitation which was 
gaining on her, and said — 

‘You are wrong, Stephen; I am only 
overcome, not distressed, not unsympa- 
thising. I quite see that this is a matter 
in which you are not called on to consult 
any one. I trust and pray you may be 
happy, my dear son; your wife shall tap 
no occasion to complain of me.’ 

The mother knew and felt that her tone 
was cold, but she could not render it oth- 
erwise. The strife in her patient heart was 
keen and painful. Presently she should be 
alone, and able to think it all out, to look 
into the future, to reason with herself con- 
cerning this vague distrust with which the 
manifest objections to her son’s proposed 
marriage had nothing to do. Now, what 
she must strive for was that she should not 
jlose her son. How helpless, how afraid 
‘she felt, afraid of him somehow, and of 
her own blindness, and of this woman who 
jhad so suddenly become important, even 
| terrible, in her life. Henceforth she should 
be at this woman’s mercy, to take her son 
|from her, to change all her way of life. 
| Ah, what had befallen her since the morn- 
\ing! what a sudden change beyond her 
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comprehension ; but she could feel it all. 
Thus, in the mysterious swiftness of sorrow 
and its presentiment, the worst possibili- 
ties of the future flashed before the men- 
tal vision of the mother, and even by their 
pain aided her to conquer self. 

Stephen Haviland was too much relieved 
by the few words of assent his mother had 
said, too glad to have fulfilled the disagree- 
able task which he would have avoided had 
it been possible, to care for the coldness of 
her tone. As soon as she had spoken, he 
began to think how lucky it was that he had 
managed it so well, and that he had better 
bring Julia on the scene as soon as possi- 
ble. She was so clever, so adaptive, had 
such winning ways with her. He had 
promised her that he would make his mo- 
ther acquainted with all their plans, and 
gain her assent to them in this prearranged 
interview; but how much better it would 
be if they could talk them over together. 
Julia would not mind that little change of 
programme ; things had gone off much more 
easily than he expected. So he left the 
room awkwardly enough, and went in 
search of Julia. 

He found her in his mother’s room. Mrs. 
Haviland’s maid was also there, and Miss 
Peyton was speaking to her when he 
knocked at the door; and on her replying, 
requested her to go to his mother in the 
drawing-room. He waited while she con- 
eluded her directions to the servant, and 
they left the room together, followed by 
that damsel’s sharp eyes and sharper re- 
flections. 

‘ Everybody ain’t as blind as missus, for 
all you may think. It ain’t the first time 
as you two has met since breakfast.’ She 
made an unnecessarily hard knot in the 
thread which she adjusted in her needle, as 
she muttered this to herself: and then go- 
ing on with her work with an angry jerk, 
she continued: ‘ All men is more or less 
fools, of course, every one knows that ; but 
it’s my belief as men as lives much in for- 
eign parts are bigger fools when they do 
come home than them as stops at home and 
learns what’s what. I’m much mistaken if 
* the companion ain’t all our missuses before 
long.’ 

Ti he interval which elapsed between Ste- 
oe Haviland’s leaving the room where 

is mother was and his returning to it, ac- 
companied by Julia Peyton, was short, but 
there had been time in it for many a keen 
yang and heavy heart-throb in Mrs. Havi- 
and’s breast. She could not see the grace- 


ful figure, the beautiful face, flushed with 
success, with triumph, and also with a soft- 
er, a better feeling; she could not see the 
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look of passionate, admiration with which 
her son watched every movement of the 
woman who had so enthralled him, as Julia 
swiftly approached. Her own figure did 
not lack dignity, nor her sightless face pa- 
thos, nor her trembling voice sweetness, as 
she rose when she felt that Julia was be- 
side her, and taking her hands in hers, 
drew her face down, and kissed her. 
‘Stephen tells me you are to be his wife, 
my dear,’ she said; ‘henceforth you are 
my daughter.’ 
‘I never really knew how much I loved 
ou, Julia, until, this day,’ said Stephen 
aviland to his affianced bride that eve- 
ning. They were alone. Mrs. Haviland 
retired immediately after dinner, and her 
son had since detailed to Julia all the par- 
ticulars of his brief interview with ie. 
He had related them frankly, with the can- 
dour of a selfish man, and had added many 
complacent congratulations of himself and 
his hearer, on the ease with which their 
difficulties had been surmounted, and the 
assent which his mother had yielded to 
their request that she would be present at 
their marriage. Mrs. Haviland had, in- 
deed yielded easily. The first surprise, 
the first keen pain, had been so overpower- 
ing to her, that she did not mind the rest ; 
she had been very acquiescent, very incuri- 
ous. If such a mode of marriage suited 
Stephen’s convenience, and was not repuls- 
ive to Stephen’s taste, so let it be; she 
had no care, no consideration but for him. 
Her timid mention of his sisters had been 
sternly met, and she had said no more. 
There was a dreary .change, and it had 
passed on everything. Could it be possi- 
ble that this was her own boy, of whom she 
felt so much afraid? He must not see it, 
he must not find it out, or he would be 
more and more lost to her. She would go 
away presently, and be alone, and in the 
mean time she would acquiesce in every- 
thing. Thus, this terrible woman, so beau- 
tiful, so bewitching, he said, would be mer- 
ciful to her; this terrible, powerful woman, 
whom it was so difficult to her to believe 
was really the ‘companion’ of a few hours 
ago, from whom she had received careful, 
deferential tending, towards whom she had 
felt kindly indeed, but without the least 
abandonment of their mutual position of 
employer and employed. Julia’s manner 
had been perfect during the trying and 
critical time that the three had remained 
together. It had included a consciousness, 
a grateful recognition of the new position 
so graciously accorded to her, without the 
least departure from, or abandonment of, 
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the old. Her self-possession had carried 
off an embarrassing situation with the suc- 
cess which she generally achieved in anything 
to which she gave her mind. Now that 
they were alone, Stephen Haviland’s high 
spirits displeased her. This mood of his 
did not accord with her taste; besides, she 
wastired. Of him? A little, perhaps; 
the full success of that day was a sort of 
thing she preferred to savourer alone, rather 
than to hear his exultation about it. Julia 
had said little in reply to her lover's ex- 

ressions of content, and her face had not 

een bright or sympathetic. There was an 
obtuseness about this man which she had 
not perfectly understood before, and which 
would be likely to give her a good deal of 
trouble in their future relations. When he 
deviated from exultation into sentiment, she 
found it still less consonant with her hu- 
mour, and she answered only by a dubious 
smile. 

‘Don’t you believe me, Julia?’ Stephen 
Haviland said, and he looked into her half- 
averted face with a look of whose intensity 
and pleading she was perfectly conscious ; 
‘or don’t you care? How strange, how 
unaccountable you are! Everything has 
succeeded beyond our expectations, and 
you don’t seem happy. I don’t understand 
it,’ he went on in an injured tone. 

‘I know you don’t,’ she answered, slowly 
turning her dark eyes on him, without any 
softness in their glance, ‘and I can’t make 
you. I do believe you, of course, and I do 
care; but I am tired; I want to be alone 
now. Good-night!? 

She rose as she spoke, and put her hand 
out ; but he caught her in his arms. Strong 
emotion, painful feeling showed themselves 
in his not usually mobile features. 

‘You take pleasure in tantalising me,’ he 
said, ‘in keeping me always uncertain of 
your feelings, while you are the ruler of 
mine. If you wanted proof of your power, 
at least you have had it to-day. 1 could 
not have believed that for any woman in the 
world I would have done what I did to-day 
—told my mother what I told her, asked 
her to do what I have asked her. Are you 
not satisfied, Julia?’ 

She stepped back just one step, but did 
not move away from the encircling arm 
which held her, as she looked steadily in his 
face, the colour rising in her own the while, 
and deliberately answered him, — 

‘I am satisfied, Stephen; but I will have 
no misunderstanding on this point. I will 
not permit you to take the position — either 
with me or with yourself, a position very 
tempting to any man, I know, but unsafe, 
because unsound — of having made a grand 
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sacrifice for love of me. You want to have 
me for your wife, and you can only marry 
me, with due regard to your own credit and 
your own pride, on certain conditiens, which 
you are happily able to fulfil ; but these con- 
ditions are your concern, not mine. You 
don’t marry me for my sake, Stephen, you 
marry me for your own ; the bargain is quite 
even. We shall be no less true lovers, and 
much better friends, that we use our com- 
mon sense, and don’t either mistake our 
motives or deceive each other about them. 
You don’t wish for anything in this world so 
much as you wish to have me for your wife. 
You could not manage it without undergo- 
ing some unpleasantness, some pain, some 
difficulty ; you underwent them — that’s all 
about it Hush, don’t answer me, don’t 
discuss the point, for we should inevitably 
quarrel!’ As she spoke the last few words 
her voice changed to playful tones, ineffa- 
bly sweet ; she gave him one brilliant smile, 
and in a moment had touched his cheek 
lightly with her lips, slipped from his hold, 
and left him. 

‘The battle is won, and it has not been 
such a hard fight after all.’ So Julia Pey- 
ton’s thoughts shaped themselves, as, alone 
at last, she sat leaning her head upon her 
hands, and with her eyes fixed upon the re- 
flection of her face in the todlette-glees. 
‘ And the victory is worth having. To be- 
gin to live in earnest, to have youth and 
beauty (I wonder what my fate would have 
been if 1 had not had beauty, which philo- 
sophic fools who don’t understand it call 
vinden, and silly women who haven't got 
it tell us isa snare), and wealth, and a good 
0sition without the trammels of rank, —a 
Cucbatih whose selfish passion for me is quite 
as secure a basis of power as if he loved 
mne after a loftier fashion, —and to know 
how to manage all these good things, — 
that is alot worth having. If [have bought 
my experience dearly, the price has been 
fully paid, and the penalty pains me no 
more. It was well worth it. The wise peo- 
ple say true enjoyment would consist in the 
spirits of youth, the faculties of maturity, 
and the experience of age; I[ have them 


all. I shall make Stephen Haviland very 
happy. I shall manage him perfectly, and 


never blunder into letting him suspect that 
he is managed: he is of a nature to render 
such a mistake dangerous.’ She smiled; it 
was a smile of genuine amusement, as if 
provoked by something in which she had no 
personal share, as she recalled the calm dis- 
dain with which Stephen Haviland had 
treated all consideration of his sisters’ opin- 
ions and probable conduct, in the discus- 
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sions of the evening. ‘How funny it is,’ 
she thought, ‘if only as a study of human 
nature. He had, when he came home, al- 
most as implicit faith in their unapproach- 
able superiority, as these creatures’ own 
harmless belief; and now! It is wonderful 
how one gets an ascendancy over a rather 
dull mind, with few but strong convictions, 
by contriving to become the strongest of 
the number.’ 

Julia’s fit of musing lasted long, and in- 
cluded much. The versatility of moods 
which characterised her bearing towards 
others, marked her solitary hours also, 
though her whimsical humour never practi- 
cally traversed her fixity of purpose. Amid 
the conflicting mental processes with which 
she closed that pono Lm in her life, was 
one redeeming compact which this strange 
woman made with herself; perhaps with 
some occult, unadmitted reference to that 
other compact of the morning. 

‘Whatever comes of this,’ she said, half 
aloud, ‘to him or to me — whether triumph 
or disappointment, whether good or evil— 
I will make it well for his mother. The 
good old lady shall not have called me 
** daughter” in vain. I am not grateful, as 
he agreed this morning; perhaps I can be 
to her if I try; and Iwill try. Her oldage 
shall be happy and peaceful, if any effort 
of mine can make it so.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
STRATEGIC MOVEMENTS. 


WueEn Julia Peyton replied to Mr. Eliot 
Foster’s inquiry whether Stephen Haviland 
was clever, that she was happy to say he 
was, she said not only what she thought, but 
what really was the case. The obtuseness 
which had already annoyed her more than 
once, and was not unlikely to weary her in 
the future, was of the feclings rather than 
of intellect. When anything occupied his 
own mind, when he had succeeded in any 
undertaking of his own, he was apt to be 
so much engrossed by the subject, so much 
elated by the success, that he had little pow- 
er or inclination to speculate upon, or to 
{cel how the same matter might aflect others. 
He was deficient in sympathy, not in brains 
—a deficiency which was characteristic of 
his sisters as well, and rendered the Havi- 
lands in general rather trying persons to be 
brought into frequent or close contact with, 
for people who to the misfortune to be 
sensitive or fastidious. Stephen Haviland 
had never been placed in any position the 
duties of which he had not fulfilled credit- 
ably, and no more convincing proof could 
have been given of the power which Julia 
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Peyton had gained over him, of the com- 
plete mastery which his passion for her had 
won, than the resolution which he had 
taken to marry her at the cost of conceal- 
ment, falsehood, and inevitable hazard, if 
not loss, of social consideration. But hav- 
ing allowed passion to have its way to a 
certain extent, he was not the man to 
neglect any means for reducing his penal- 
ties and embarrassments, which might sug- 
gest themselves to his mind, possessed of a 
certain kind of acuteness. He was exceed- 
ingly well satisfied with the success which 
had attended Julia’s visit to her friend Mr. 
Eliot Foster, and equally content with the 
result of his own interview with his mother ; 
and, as he was of a matter-of-fact nature, 
he did not understand the depression and 
moodiness which had taken possession of 
Julia. But if he did not impute it to the 
right cause, neither did he assign it toa 
wrong. He knew there was no hesitation, 
no faltering in her mind, no regret for the 
compact she had made. So satisfied was 
he on that point that he dismissed the mat- 
ter from his mind as completely as if it had 
been any ordinary business bargain con- 
cluded at a cost of a thousand pounds. 
The whimsical fit of silence, the strange 
flash of temper she had shown, were as en- 
chanting to him as the most brilliant, the 
most yielding of her moods. 

Stephen Haviland had made most of the 
preliminary arrangements for the strictly 
private marriage which he contemplated in 
advance of his arrival in London, and the 
three days which had elapsed since had 
brought everything into a state of readi- 
ness. Nodifliculties which money could not 
easily surmount had arisen, and the gentle 
acquiescence of his mother had removed the 
last barrier between him and the realisation 
of the strongest and dearest hope of his life. 
The future wore a smiling aspect in his 
fancy as he too indulged in reverie that 
night, and congratulated himself on the few- 
ness of the family ties, the superficial na- 
ture of the social relations which existed for 
him, and his freedom to secure his own hap- 
piness in his own way, at a smaller sacrifice 
than must have been made, under the cir- 
cumMances, by any other man of equal 
wealth and position. Julia was perfectly 
right in the view she had taken of his frame 
of mind. He mused in full contentment 
upon the prospect of his own happiness, he 
did not think much about hers; perhaps 
mainly because it was included, was taken 
for granted. But there was also a more 
characteristic cause for the omission. Re- 
gret for the deception he had practised on 
his mother had a very brief and superficial 
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share in the meditations of Stephen Havi- 
land. From making up his mind to deceive 
her to persuading himself that it was much 
better for her to be deceived, was neither a 
long nor a difficult step; and with the mak- 
ing it, ended Stephen Haviland’s cogita- 
tions. 

Mrs. Haviland had been prepared on 
leaving Meriton for an absence of three 
weeks or a month, and when, on the follow- 
ing day, she was put in possession, in fuller 
detail, of the arrangements her son had 
made, she was infinitely relieved to find 
that they would not involve her remaining 
in London, or her son’s being for any length 
of time away from her. The perfect kind- 
ness, deference, and gentleness of Julia 
touched her deeply. The startling intelli- 
gence which had been communicated to her 
was not twenty-four hours old before she 
began to feel hopeful, almost happy, in the 
contemplation of the marriage; before she 
began to have an instinctive consciousness 
that she had nothing to dread; that this 
daughter-in-law, against whom so many ob- 
jections might be urged, would be on her 
side. The timidity of age and infirmity 
made her cling to the idea, the hope of a 
champion, thus suggested, where she might 
have found an enemy against whom she 
must be quite —— and she soon be- 
gan to think that if the good-will or even 
the inoffensive neutrality of her daughters 
could be secured in this crisis of affairs, 
and thus internal tranquillity be permitted 
to reign, she should have nothing to com- 

lain of, nothing to regret. Her son might 

ave chosen a richer, a more distinguished 
bride, a stranger to her, whose affection 
- she might never have gained, who might 
have estranged him from her; in how short 
atime she had ceased to dread that Julia 
would do so! And then, what would the 
advantages of such a marriage avail her? 
Her natural gentleness and a strain of con- 
tented humility in Mrs. Haviland’s char- 
acter, made the mental process which led 
to this result easy and rapid, when Julia’s 
judicious tenderness and unobtrusive man- 
ner of conveying unspoken assurance to 
her, had secured its commencement. Before 
the day arrived which was to witness the 
quiet marriage in the city church, Mrs. 
Haviland was more than reconciled. She 
had had no opportunity of perceiving the 
strength of character and the decision of 
judgment which Julia possessed, while she 
only fulfilled with decorous attention and 
scrupulousness the position of her compan- 
ion; and now, as she discovered these qual- 
ities — which she was none the less compe- 
tent to appreciate because not largely en- 
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dowed with them herself—she understood 
the charm they must have for a man like 
her son. She was so glad, so happy to be 
able to make excuses for him, that she 
silenced the cry which her own wounded 
heart had sent up at the first pang of the 
knowledge that she had been in a measure 
deceived, that this courtship had been car- 
ried on, this plan laid, and she not told 
of it till now, by the reflection —‘ They did 
not wilfully deceive me, but I could not see.’ 

The evening before the marriage-day had 
arrived, and . Haviland had, in a few 
words full of emotion and motherly love, 
conveyed to her son the change which her 
feelings had undergone, and her sense of 
the delicacy and kindness of Julia’s de- 
meanour, Stephen Haviland replied affee- 
tionately and warmly; and, emboldened 
by his tone and the assurances which he re- 
iterated that her comfort was one of the 
dearest objects to himself and his bride, his 
mother said: 

‘Iam uncomfortable about your sisters, 
Stephen. If they don’t take this well —and 
we must not expect them to be quite pleased 
—will you promise me to have patience 
and not quarrel with them, and induce 
Julia,’ (she called her Julia now, quite nat- 
urally) ‘to pass it over?’ 

‘1 will promise you, mother, that if a 
quarrel arises between my sisters and me, 
it shall not be my fault. I mean to make 
them aware of my marriage in my own time 
and my own way; don’t trouble yourself 
about that.’ 

This was not the kind of assurance, nor 
was it given in the tone, for which the 
mother wished; but she was forced to be 
content with it. Julia Peyton would have 
recognised the success of the efforts she had 
made to win the heart and the confidence 
of Mrs. Haviland, if she could have known 
that she checked the sense of disappointment 
which her son’s cold reply caused her by 
saying to herself: ‘I will talk to her about 
it; it will be safe in her hands.’ 

Thus Julia had proposed to herself to 
make two conquests in the Haviland family, 
and had effected them both. 

No communication had yet reached Julia 
Peyton from Mr. Eliot Foster. This did 
not disturb or distress her. She had abso- 
lute faith in his promise, though she had 
not forgotten, nor had reflection upon it 
lessened the impression which she had de- 
rived from her interview with him. The 
revelation she had made to him, the service 
she had required at his hands, had shaken a 
devotion which had hitherto resisted every- 
thing, —her own indifference, her careless 
ingratitude, an exhibition of her faults so 
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full, so free, so entirely undisguised, as to 
be almost exaggerated. If she had real oc- 
casion, time, and opportunity, she could, 
she supposed, resume her empire; but 
nothing seemed so improbable at present as 
that she should ever require or wish to do 
so. But he would keep his word; she need 
not fear any failure there. She had been 
absent from the drawing-room awhile, leay- 
ing the mother and son alone, and was re- 
turning to them when, as she passed the top 
of a staircase, a waiter accosted her. 

‘ Here is a letter for you, ma’am,’ he said ; 
‘just come by hand.’ Julia took the letter, 
and turned back to her own room again; 
then she broke the seal, and read the brief 
contents. Her colour deepened, and her 
brow was knit, as she read, and she crushed 
the letter angrily in her tightly-shut hand, 
as she stood for a few minutes in thought 
after she had read it. Then she smoothed 
out the crumpled paper again, and put it away 
in a desk which was packed ready for the 
journey of the morrow, and rejoined Mrs. 

aviland and her son. 

‘What a fool I should be,’ she thought, 
‘if I listened to Eliot. To lose all life can 
give me —and it owes me a good deal, as 
even he would acknowledge — and harm the 
child too. How little he knows me after all, 
with his fears of what may come when I look 
back. I shall never look back. After this 
day there shall be no past for me. It is dead 
at last; and I don’t believe in ghosts.’ 

With whatever quietude, the preparations 
had been made for the event of the morrew, 
however scrupulously their counsel had been 
kept by those concerned, they had not con- 
cealed from the servants of the hotel, and 
from their own, that something unusual was 
in contemplation. When Julia Peyton had 
taken leave of Mrs. Haviland for the night, 
after an affectionate and significant parting, 
in the presence of the maid, the blind old lady 
told her attendant she should be going out 
early on the following day. This announce- 
ment was sufficiently unusual and surprising 
to have justified an inquiry ; but Mrs. Monks 
did not avail herself of the opportunity. 
She knew a good deal of the vicissitudes of 
service, and esteemed caution and the art 
of silence highly, besides being of a reti- 
cent disposition naturally. 

‘So he is going to marry the companion 
to-morrow,’ she thought; ‘and his mother 
is brought round, and is quite agreeable to 
it, and they’re hiding of it until it’s done, 
out of fear of the ladies’ tongues. I see. 
Well, it ain’t my business; if .she is little 
better than a servant, she won't try to be 


own with the rest of them. I’ve got a com- 
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fortable place and I mean to keep it; she 
won’t interfere with me, and I shan’t inter- 
fere with her.’ 

The quiet wedding took place as arranged, 
and no accident marred the success of the 
design. That the bride was remarkably 
handsome, and unusually self-possessed, 
and that the wedding-party was a very 
small one for people of their class, were 
the only reflections which occurred to the offi- 
ciating clergyman; while the clerk thought 
if every pair who came there to be married 
made so little fuss about it, and remunerated 
him so handsomsly, his berth would be one 
by no means to be despised. Mrs. Havi- 
land was to leave London at noon, and after 
her departure Stephen Haviland and his 
bride proposed to change their quarters, but 
only for another hotel. They intended to 
return to Meriton in a fortnight. ‘The post- 
chaise which was to convey Mrs. Haviland 
and her maid into Hampshire was at the 
door, and Stephen was superintending the 
arrangements for his mother’s comfort, while 
Mrs. Monks stood by with an unconcerned 
countenance, — as if a wedding in the morn- 
ing and a journey in the afternoon were 
quite matters of course, and, provided they 
were regulated with due regard to meals, 
of no particular import, — while Julia and 
her husband’s mother were exchanging fare- 
wells alone. The last words the old lady 
said to her daughter-in-law were these : 

‘ Make my son happy, my dear; be a good 
wife to him, and you will be all I ask to me. 
I don’t want anything in this world beyond 
his welfare. Some day, I hope, you will 
know what a mother’s love is, and then you 
will understand what the marriage of my 
only sonmeans tome. Good-bye, my dear. 
Call Stephen —I will go now, and I am not 
afraid for him.’ 

Julia obeyed her. Stephen Haviland led 
his mother to the carriage, and when she 
was gone returned to his wife. She was 
standing still on the spot where he had left 
her, and her face was troubled. ‘There 
was:a am once,’ she was thinking, ‘ who 
meant to bless, whose heart was full of ben- 
ediction, but the words of his lips were 
cursés, because a blessing was not to be 
where he invoked it. Fate? Nonsense! 
My life is in my own hands. Conduct is 
fate; she is not afraid for him, nor need she 
be, and I am not afraid for myself.’ 


‘Had yon any idea that your brother was 
in London, Selina?’ said Mr. Burdett to his 
wife one morning, a week after the marriage 





" of Stephen Haviland and Julia Peyton. 
my mistress; but I fancy she will hold her} Mr. Burdett had been reading letters at his 


end of the breakfast-table, and his wife had 
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been similarly engaged at hers. He held 
an open letter in his hand as he spoke, and 
glanced at Mrs. Burdett with an odd expres- 
sion, half amused, but not wholly comtorta- 
ble. 

‘What do you mean ?’ said Selina, lifting 
her eyes from a very long, mercilessly- 
crossed foreign letter; ‘about Stephen 
being in town? Of course he isn’t.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, my dear,’ said Mr. 
Burdett. ‘ Of course he is.’ 

‘Absurd! He may be coming to town, 
and you have mistaken what he says. It is 
not likely I should not know it before he 
came.’ 

‘Perhaps not; but it is true for all that,’ 
replied her husband, whom custom had 
broken in to the Haviland manner of re- 
ceiving any suggestion of the possibility of 
an error on the part of a Haviland. ‘ Not 
only have you not had any information be- 
fore he came, but he has reserved it until 
after he left. He has gone to Brighton, 
and goes from thence to Meriton.’ 

Mrs. Burdett was not of a mild temper; 
mildness was not an attribute of the Havi- 
lands, and they despised it. She was very 
prone to take offence at anything like an in- 
fraction of her rights, or an infringement 
of her dignity. Mr. Burdett fully expected 
that she would ‘fly into a rage,’ as i se- 
cretly expressed her mode of displaying her 
feelings, and she did not disappoint him. 
She rose from her chair in front of the pon- 
derous silver urn, came to his side, and 
unceremoniously snatched the letter he held 
from his hand as she angrily exclaimed : 

‘What can Stephen possibly mean by 
doing such a thing?’ 

‘I should have told you, my dear,’ said 


Mr. Burdett placidly, ‘but you would not | 
You must only see it all for| 


allow me. 
yourself now.’ 

She did see it;— amid a torrent of pas- 
sionate exclamations, with her pink cheeks 
assuming a very unbecoming depth of col- 
our, and the bright dark Haviland eyes 
much more expressive than was their wont, 
her anger divided between the intelligence 
which excited it, and the ‘ monstrous insen- 
sibility ’ which her husband showed to such 
‘ horrible news ;; — Mrs. Burdett read and 
re-read the following letter : 


‘ BRIGHTON, Tuesday. 

‘My pear Burpetr,—I am sure you 
will agree with me that family discussions 
are seldom wise, and generally lead to fam- 
ily quarrels. I should deeply regret an in- 
stance of the latter arising amongst us, and 
therefore I have thought it best to avoid the 
former. I shall be very glad to receive the 
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congratulations of my relations upon my 
marriage with Miss Peyton, which it is the 
purport of this letter to announce to you; 
but I did not require their opinions, and it 
was in accordance with my own wishes and 
those of my wife that our marriage was a 
very quiet affair. My mother accompanied 
Miss Peyton to town, and was present at 
our marriage. She was not very strong, 
and naturally a little nervous, so she acted 
on our advice, did not make her visit to 
London known to anybody, and returned 
to Meriton iemmedinnaly after our marriage. 
We are at Brighton for the present, but 
shall soon return to Meriton, as my wife is 
anxious to be absent from my mother for as 
short a time as possible. I am aware that 
my sisters have not yet had the pleasure of 
making my wife’s acquaintance. When we 
are settled, and our plans for the autumn 
are finally arranged, I have no doubt Julia 
will be very happy to see Selina and your- 
self at Meriton. 1am about to write to Fan- 
shaw and Marsh; the latter is still, I sup- 
pose, at Naples. 
and the children. 
‘ Yours very sincerely, 
‘STEPHEN HavILanpD.’ 


It might reasonably have appeared sur- 
— to any one who did not know Mr. 

urdett, and who was also unacquainted 
with the peculiarities of the Haviland tem- 
per, and the system for its management 
which, after much experience and thought 
and many experimental essays, that remark- 
ably sensible man had finally adopted, that 
he had taken such a letter so calmly. But 
he knew thoroughly what he was about: he 





understood his wife, and he understood 
Stephen Haviland almost as well as Julia 
Peyton did. Even the circumstance that 
the address given by his brother-in-law was 
only the vague one, ‘ Brighton,’ was not 
lost upon him. ‘ Haviland would rather 
not quarrel with Selina,’ he thought, ‘ and 
so he does not give her the chance of writing 
to him until her temper has had time to 
cool. He is more obstinate, if not so vio- 
lent as she is, and if they quarrel I fancy 
it would be no easy matter to make it up. 
If Selina can only be made to understand 
that it really is no business of hers, and 
that she must get the worst of it if she at- 
tempts to interfere, all may be right; if 
not—’ And Mr. Burdett left a blank 
space in his thoughts, which, if he had been 
speaking instead of thinking, would have 
been represented by whistling. In the 





mean time Selina was pouring out the vials 
of her wrath upon her brother and the 
‘wretched minx’ who had ‘taken him in; 





Give my love to Selina , 
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upon her husband’s solicitor for having re- 
commended the ‘designing wretch’ to the 
family ; upon her husband for having ap- 
plied to Mr. Eliot Foster for the recom- 
mendation ; upon her mother for having al- 
lowed herself to be ‘ cajoled and bullied ’— 


Mrs. Burdett was not free from incoherence | 


of ideas and of speech when she was what 
she called ‘ ruffled ’— and upon herself for 
having had no suspicion of what was going 
on, and left Meriton so long unvisited. 
Her husband privately regarded the latter 
omission as peculiarly fortunate, and lis- 
tened in patience until the angry lady de- 
clared her intention of immediately letting 
her brother know what she thought of his 
atrocious conduct, and how irrevocably he 
had disgraced himself, and also of giving 
her mother ‘a piece of her mind.’ At this 
point he interposed. 

‘You cannot write to Stephen until he 
gets back to Meriton, my dear,’ he said ; ‘ he 
has given you no address. As for writing 
to your mother, I really think you had bet- 
ter be careful. It is not wise to let ser- 
vants know more than one can avoid of 
family affairs, and you must remember 
your mother cannot read your letter. 
Whatever you say, her maid must know it.’ 

Mrs. Burdett flashed an angry glance at 
her troublesome husband. He was so dis- 
gustingly sensible, so repulsively right. If 
she could only have scoffed at his caution ; 
poem she was not quite such a fool as to do 
that. 

* Then I'll go— she said in a loud, angry 
tone. 

‘To Meriton? Surely not, my dear. I 
think you cannot mean it seriously. You 
cannot go to your brother’s house with any 
intention of hostility to the mistress of it. 
It is not your mother’s, remember; you 
cannot put yourself into so false a position.’ 

Mrs. Burdett sat suddenly down with an 
iracund plump, and tears of vehement anger 
started into her eyes. 

‘Do you mean to say, then,’ she said, 
‘that I am to put up with this vile business 
quietly ? Do you mean to say that I am to 
vg up with Stephen’s insolent letter and 

is low wretch of a wife; that I am to ac- 
knowledge a creature who comes from no- 
body knows where, and belongs to nobody 
knows who, and was no better than my 
mother’s servant? Thank you, Frank; 
have a little more self-respect than all that 
comes to. But perhaps you approve of the 
disgusting transaction?’ Here Mrs. Bur- 
dett’s tears gathered copiously, and she 
fairly sobbed. The unjustly-accused Frank 
was rather glad to see the tears. He was 
in the habit of thinking irreverently on sim- 
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ilar occasions that they were a good si 
a kind of rain that laid the dust and quieted 
the storm. At all events, his wife could 
not cry and talk volubly at the same time, 
and he might now have a chance of a hear- 
ing. So he took up a position on that van- 
tage-ground of domestic oratory, the hearth- 
rug, and drawing the obnoxious letter 
gently out of his wife’s hands, he said, 
glancing at it occasionally as he went on — 

‘T dislike this unfortunate marriage as 
much as you do, my dear, but I never ex- 
pected that Stephen would remain unmar- 
ried, as I think you did; and indeed, con- 
sidering India and all that, I am surprised 
he was net picked up in a more objectiona- 
ble manner long ago. But as to your put- 
ting up with your brother’s marriage, I 
don’t think it’s a case for discussion of that 
kind. You cannot undo it, and you could 
not have prevented it had you known all 
about it.’ 

‘I don’t know that,’ said Mrs. Burdett, 
with a particularly angry and defiant sob. 

‘ But I think I do,’ continued her husband 
mildly. ‘I am perfectly certain the only 
effect any interference with Stephen would 
have produced would have been a quarrel, 
leaving no hope of reconciliation; and if 
anything is said or done now which he does 
not like, it will come to the same thing, and 
the upshot will be that all his own relatives 
will be estranged from him, and this lady’s 
power, which must be pretty strong already, 
more firmly established than ever. You 
surely must see that, Selina ?’ 

Mrs. Burdett continued to sob, and did 
not answer. But she was listening, which 
was quite as much as her husband expected. 

‘It is very unfortunate and very lament- 
able,’ he went on, ‘ but it is just one of 
those things which can only be made worse 
by meddling with them. Believe me, it 
would be foolish in the extreme to quarrel 
with Stephen—playing into his wife’s 
hands, in fact, as I daresay she would be 
quite as well pleased if he saw nothing of 
us. The thing is done, my dear, and we 
must make the best of it.’ 

‘I should like to know what all our 
friends will say,’ said Mrs. Burdett — and 
this sudden diversion assured her husband 
that, though the correctness of his judgment 
would never be admitted in words, .he had 
succeeded in convincing her— ‘ at all events 
she can never hope to get into society.’ 

‘Perhaps. I don’t know; that depends 
on herself, and in a great measure on us.’ 

‘On us! Why, what can you mean ?’ said 
Mrs. Burdett, looking very much as if she 
were about to fly at the speaker, and tear 
the answer from him by main force. 
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‘I mean, my dear,’ he answered deliber- 
ately, ‘that if you are a wise woman you 
will act sensibly in this lamentable family 
affair, and not take your friends into your 
confidence. Half the things which get 
talked about to the injury of people are 
talked of first by themselves; curiosity is 
taken for granted when, in niné cases out 
of ten, it is not felt. Let us apply this, 
which is certainly my experience, to our 
own case, and I think you will see that the 
very best and wisest thing you can do is to 
say as little as possible about your brother’s 
marriage in any sense derogatory to your 
brother’s wife. So much, common sense 
will dictate to you; and beyond that, what 
do you know of this Miss Peyton which 
could fairly be urged against her ?’ 

‘What do I know? Everything. She 
is a nobody. You must be mad, Frank, or 
else merely bent on annoying me.’ 

‘You know quite well T am bent on 
nothing of the sort. What I am bent on is 
trying to make you at least wait, and con- 
sider this matter well, before you do any- 
thing that will compromise you with Stephen 
and with other people. I don’t think you 
know anything more, except that she has 
been very sattsfactory to your mother as 
her companion, about Miss Peyton than 
what Foster told us about her. Do you?’ 

‘No, I don’t,’ said Selina with rude curt- 
ness, and a jerk of her chin. 

‘I thought so. Now, let us go over ex- 
actly what we do know about her. She is 
the daughter of a merchant who was unfor- 
tunate in business in the later years of his 
life, and who left his widow and his only 
daughter very ill off. Her father was an 
American by birth, and of good family 
among the Republicans. Peyton is an ex- 
cellent name out there, and the widow and 
daughter were about to go to New York to 
seek a home with their relatives there, hav- 
ing none in this country, when the mother 
was taken ill and died. Foster had had 
business relations with old Peyton, and the 
girl — to him for assistance and ad- 
vice. had just before been to see him, 
and told him about your mother, — the dif- 
ficulty of getting her properly taken care 
of, and so on, — and he recommended Miss 
Peyton for the situation of her companion. 
It was unfortunate that you were not able 
to see her at the time, though I don’t sup- 
— you would have had the foresight to 

ve rejected her on account of her beauty.’ 

‘I don’t know anything about her beauty,’ 
ould Mics. Burdett, snappishly. ‘Pray do 
you?’ 

‘No, no; only Foster said casually at 
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the time that she was very handsome,’ re- 
plied Mr. Burdett, with somewhat guilty 
confusion. 

‘Indeed! And you never thought of 
mentioning that at the time; how very 
odd!’ The lady laughed an unpleasant 
laugh, while she actually trembled with an- 
ger. ‘And no doubt, just like a man, you 
thought what a wonderful recommendation.’ 

‘ No, indeed, my dear,’ said Mr. Burdett, 
who began to fear that the Haviland tem- 
er, diverted from the delinquencies of 
tephen, was coming rather too much in his 
direction, ‘I did not; oniy one feels more 
for a handsome young woman, totally un- 
protected, and obliged to make her own way 
in the world: and—’ 

‘Does one, indeed!’ interrupted Selina, 
with a vehemence which warned Frank that 
he was only increasing his difliculties. 
‘Quite the contrary, J should say; there 
are plenty of people ready to protect such 
interesting creatures. And when Stephen 
came to town, he said nothing about my 
mother’s companion being such a beauty.’ 

‘No, he certainly did not; perhaps, how- 
ever, especially as things have turned out 
since, he thought the more. But all this 
has nothing to do with what we are talking 
of. I have just gone over all we know about 
Miss Peyton, and there is clearly nothing 
disgraceful in it, nothing which makes it im- 
possible or unreasonable for us to do the 
wise thing in this business— say as little as 
possible about Stephen’s marriage, and if 
questions are asked, answer them as much 
as possible to her advantage, distinctly re- 
membering that that means to our own.’ 

Mrs. Burdett sat in sulky silence for a lit- 
tle while after her husband ceased to speak. 
She was angry with him for the reasonable, 
the indisputable truth of all he had said; 
she was angry because she felt, for her own 
sake, she must act upon the opinions which 
he supported by unanswerable argument. 
She might, indeed, enjoy the luxury of in- 
dulging her temper, denouncing her brother, 
decrying his wife, and exercising her imag- 
ination in the invention of such facts as she 
did not know; but she had too clear a per 
ception of the price of this luxury to seri- 
ously contemplate its purchase. Her hus- 
band was right — a detestable truth, and not 
of rare occurrence. ‘To yield with a good 
grace was not in Mrs. Burdett’s nature; 
but she yielded with a bad grace, and her 
husband was satisfied. He did not expect 
more, and he frequently had to be satisfied 
with less. 

‘Then what do you think I had better 
do?’ she asked, in a tone of voice which 
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ingeniously combined sullenness, victimi- 
sation, and a hint that the unlucky Frank 
was the chief culprit after all. 

‘I think you had better wait until you 
hear from your mother or from Stephen that 
he has returned to Meriton, and then write 
a civil letter, and leave future proceedings 
to chance. You see there’s a week before 
you either need or can do anything.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must do as you say; 
I suppose I should have no peace of my life 
if I did not.’ ‘This was a sublime effort of 
fancy, as Mr. Burdett felt, the peace of any 
Haviland’s life being singularly independent 
of other ae ; but he had as good a tem- 
per as he had sound sense, and he did not per- 
mit himself the risky comment of a smile. 
‘ But if you flatter yourself that Fanny and 
Maria will be schooled by their husbands in 
putting up with this quietly, you will find 
yourself very much mistaken.’ 

Mr. Burdett did venture to smile now, 
but his irate wife did not perceive that he 
gave himself that indulgence, as he had gone 
to the breakfast-table, and helped himself 
to a cup of tea. His face was quite suffici- 
ently grave for the decencies of the occasion, 
as he said: 

‘I cannot form any opinion of what 
Fanny and Maria are likely to do; but if 
they have anything like your good sense 
they will follow your wise example. As to 
being ‘‘ schooled” by Marsh and Fanshaw, 
I don’t know. I couldn’t fancy Fanshaw 
schooling anything but a horse, or Marsh 
equal to even that noble effort.’ 

‘Really, Frank, you are becoming quite 
witty. Edward Marsh may not be a gen- 
ius, but he makes his wife very happy. I 
am sure her letter’ (this was the merciless- 
ly-crossed foreign epistle before mentioned) 
*is quite delightful to read.’ 

‘Is it? Iam glad to hear it, I am sure. 
I must go now, Symondton expects me in 
town to-day; and, Selina, I strongly advise 

ou to take the initiative in this matter. 

ou are the first to know of your brother's 
marriage ; well—’ (for she had looked an 
interruption) ‘ the Fanshaws don’t count, in 
comparison with you, so far as influencing 
the Marshes is concerned ; and I am sure it 
depends on you whether this miserable bus- 
iness comes out right or not; of course, I 
mean as right as it can come. Suppose you 
write to Fanny, and make the best of it. 
She has not your good sense, you know, 
your clearness of perception, and your 

nowledge of what I call the science of so- 
ciety, and you must make up in this instance 
for her deficiencies. If you can only com- 
mand your own feelings sufliciently to do 
this, you will do a very clever and politic 
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thing, and you will put your brother, over 
whom you have no power whatever in any 
other direction (pray remember that), un- 
der an immediate obligation to you.’ 

Mrs. Burdett liked to be thought clever 
and cane She did not dislike this cun- 
ning hom suggestion; but if the insidious 
Frank played his game skilfully, and to her 
ultimate defeat, however she apprehended 
the issue, she had no notion of iecoms up 
her hand. So she turned her shoulder 
towards him, begged he would not trouble 
her with farther advice in a matter which it 
was impossible he could understand as well 
as she did, and preserved a steadfastly sul- 
len and averted face, which not even the 
Haviland beauty could’ redeem from being 
intensely disagreeable. 

But the insensible Frank did not mind 
this. He was quite satisfied with the recep- 
tion of the suggestion he had made, and 
went off to his dogcart —after a cursory 
visit to the nursery, where he cautioned the 
authorities not to let Mrs. Burdett be ‘ wor- 
ried’ during the day, because she was 
‘rather poorly,’ a free translation whose 
orignal they perfectly understood — with a 
jaunty step and in a contented frame of 
mind. 

Mr. Burdett was by no means attached 
to his brother-in-law, and the part he had 
just played was not dictated either by re- 
gard for Stephen Haviland or by self-inter- 
est. But he was a sensible, practical man 
of the world, a great deal cleverer than the 
‘superior people’ with whom his marriage 
had allied him, and he had seen at a glance 
that a ‘ horrible mess,’ as he said to himself, 
would be made of this affair if it were left 
to the unassisted management of Haviland 
talent and Haviland temper. - 

‘Selina is safe to take my hints,’ he 
thought as he drove briskly along the Lon- 
don road from his pretty little place at Ley- 
tonstone, ‘ and she'll tell me about her letter 
to Fanny as a profound device of her own 
in a day or two. What a fool Haviland is! 
I don’t know that, though, if she is as hand- 
some and as clever as Foster reported her. 
When I’ve done with Symondton I'll look 
in on Foster. I wonder if he knows of this 
business.’ 

Thus agencies on which she could not 
have reckoned were at work to assure the 
success and the perfection of Julia Peyton’s 
designs. Her triumph was complete when, 
a few days after she returned to Meriton as 
its mistress, her husband showed her with 
undisguised pleasure (in which she per- 


ceived a proof of anxiety which he had 





never avowed) a letter from Mrs. Burdett, 
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which conveyed her congratulations in terms 
which, if not warm, were unobjectionably 
correct, and refrained from all comment on 
the manner of the marriage. 

‘Now,’ thought Mrs. Stephen Haviland, 
‘the day is really won. I shall be as popu- 
lar with all his people as I shall be powerful 
with him. Any enmity would have been 
something to spoil the completeness of my 
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life. It’s irritating to dislike any one, and 


know that any one dislikes you. The other 
sisters will follow Mrs Burdett’s lead; — 
of course it’s her sensible husband’s, by the 
bye. Eliot has a great notion of him, I 
know. And now I shall swallow pleasure 
and life—/dife in its true meaning —as a 
freed prisoner gulps down the fresh air.’ 








Foul Play. By C. Reade and Dion Boucicault. 
(Bradbury and Evans.) —We cannot find it in 
our hearts to criticize this novel formally or at 
length. We might as well analyze the chemical 
composition of a strawberry with the cream al- 
ready on the plate. It isan utterly absurd story, 
the joke of a great raconteur rather than a de- 
liberate literary effort of skill ; but nobody lays 
itdown unfinished, or forgets the incidents, or 
disbelieves the adventures till he has done read- 
ing about them. It is as vain to criticize its de- 
tails as tocriticize the details of the Jrabian 
Nights, and we have no more business to point 
out that guano and tropical rains could not exist 
on the same island, than to point out that the 
seal of Solomon could not have kept the Genius 
in the box after the fisherman had broken it. 
The convict-clergyman-Crichton, Robert Penfold, 
isan impossibility ; but he is not more impossi- 
ble than Haroun Alraschid, and the world has 
agreed not to boggle about him. Ifa writer like 
Charles Reade, who has given us Christie John- 
stone to show us wiiat Ne can do in the condens- 
ing way, and the Cloister and the Hearth to dis- 
play his power in the amplifying way, chooses 
to indulge in such a divertissement, it is no 
business of his readers, who if they get a few 
improbable incidents, obtain also half-a-dozen 
descriptions, like that of the foundering of the 
scuttled ship, which not three men alive could 
have written except Charles Reade. If Foul 
Play were written to show how artistically its 
author could'‘Weave a romance, it must be pro- 
nounced a partial failure, for the incidents are 
not artistically natural, but there is no proof of 
any intention of the kind. Had there been, the 
author of Hard Cash would scarcely have so 
huddled the later English scenes, in which a 
greedy sailor puts his fortune through a wall he 
does not know where, and a detective assists at a 
condonation of a felony. The design was, we 
take it, simply to write a story exciting enough 
to bear division into weekly parts ; and to prove 
that the design has been completely fulfilled, we 
have only to ask the opinion of any person who 
has read the first two volumes and mislaid the 
third. If he is raging with impatience, the book 
is a success; if not, then not. Spectator. 





“ 


** The Word was made Flesh.’’? Short Fam- 
ty Readings on the Gospels for each Sunday of 
the Christian Year. (Hunt and Co.) — Readers 
who are in the habit of lamenting the obscurity 
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of Mr. Maurice’s writings, should be very much 
obliged to the author, or authoress, of this little 
volume. The book contains nothing, as far as 
we can judge, that is original ; but the ‘ short 
readings ’’ are very clearly put together, and 
are always of sustained interest. The writer ad- 
heres with remarkable fidelity to the main thesis 
pstated in the title, — ‘* the Word was made flesh,”’ 
—and, without’ any unnatural straining, suc- 
ceeds, as we think, in showing that the teaching 
of each successive ‘‘ gospel ’’ either assumes or 
directly proclaims the incarnation. The incar- 
nation itself, however, is regarded not only as the 
great central fact and crowning miracle of hu- 
man history, but as the constitutive principle of 
human nature. Accordingly, the author would 
say that when a man ‘‘ comes to himself’? he 
awakens to the consciousness that he stands in 
an indissoluble filial relation to the Father of 
Spirits, and that, instead of having to make 
spasmodic efforts to ‘*come to Jesus,’’ as the 
popular theology invites men to do, the Divine 
Spirit has apprehended him. On this side of 
Christian truth, —the law of the Spirit of life, 
as St. Paul terms it,—the pages before us are 
full of lucid and terse statements. At the same 
time, we must express our wish that the writer 
had indicated a more decided conviction as to 
the continuance of the *‘ reign of law.’’ For in 
several of the readings, as in that concerning 
** the rich man and Lazarus,’’ we have failed to 
recognize that element of hope for all men, which 
is absolutely necessary, as it seems to us, if our 
liberal theology is to be consistent, if our philan- 
thropy is not to wither at its root, and if the no- 
blest minds among us are to be retained in the 
Christian ranks. It were surely far better that 
the divine life had not been bestowed upon men, 
than that it should ultimately prove to them not 
an ‘‘egg,’’ or germ of developing good, but a 
tormenting ‘‘scorpion,”’ a kind of Devil’s gift, 
rather than that of the perfect Father. We can- 
not but think that on a revision the author will 
paint in a bit of light on the horizon. But with 
this protest against an apparent acquiescence in 
the final triumph of evil, we can honestly and 
cordially recommend the book to ail our-readers, 
and especially to clergymen. These comments 
on the gospels for the day were prepared for the 
family at home, while at some distance from 
church in the country, by one of its members, 
confined to bed by illness. We are afraid that 





the pulpit fare was not so good for food’ as this 
effort to supply its absenge,. Spectator. 
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Mr. R. 8. S. Anpros, who died at Berkeley, 
Mass., last week, was for several years Deputy 
Collector of the porteof Boston, and has since 
acted as the confidential agent of the Treasury 
Department in the re-organizing of Custom 
Houses in the South. In early life, Mr. Andros 
was favorably known as the editor of several 
newspapers, and of a few poems of exquisite 
beauty contributed to the old Democratic Re- 
view, while under the charge of Mr. O’Sullivan. 
Among them was a short poem commencing : 

‘«« A swallow in the Spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves.’ 

This little gem has been much admired both 
in England and in this country, has been often 
reprinted without the author’s name, and, the 
last time we saw it, in Chambers’s Miscellany. 
Mr. Andros was also the author of a Codification 
of the Revenue Laws, or Customs Guide, which 
is recognized as an authoritative standard by 
those having business at the Custom House. A 
kinder-hearted or more honorable man than Mr. 
Andros never lived, and his demise at a compar- 
atively early age is sincerely regretted by all who 
had the honor of his friendship or the pleasure 
of his acquaintance. He was the son of the 
Rev. Thomas Andros of Berkeley, Mass., who is 
known as the author of a work on ‘* The Jersey 
Prison Ship,’’ having, during the Revolutionary 
War, been a prisoner in that hulk. Tribune. 





A swallow in the Spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and there did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 


Day after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 


She found the ruin wrought, 
But not cast down, forth from the place she flew, 
Aud with her mate fresh earth and grasses 
brought 
And built her nest anew. 


But scarcely had she placed 

The last soft feather on its ample floor, 

When wicked hand, or chance, again laid waste 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 


But still her heart she kept, 
And toiled again — and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, — and lo! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 


What truth is here, O man! 
Hath Hope been smitten in its early dawn? 
Have clouds o’ercast thy purpose, trust, or plan? 
Have Faith, and struggle on ! 


BR. 8. 8. ANDBOS. 











MR. R. S. S. ANDROS.—HAPPINESS.—THE NEW SONG. 


HAPPINESS. 


Wuen are we happiest ? When the light of morn 
Wakes the young roses from their crimson rest ? 
When cheerful sounds upon the fresh winds 
borne, 
Till man resumes his work with bitter zest, 
While the bright waters leap from rock to glen 
— Are we the happiest then ? 


When are we happiest ? In the crowded hall, 
When fortune smiles, and. flatterers bend the 
knee? 
How soon—how very soon—such pleasures 
li! 


pall! 
How fast must falsehood’s rainbow-coloring flee : 
Its poison flowerets leave the sting of care : 
We are not happy there ! 


Are we the happiest when the evening hearth 
Is circled with its crown of living flowers? 
When goeth round the laugh of harmless mirth, 
And when affection from her bright urn showers 
Her richest balm on the dilating heart? 

Bliss! is it there thou art? 


Oh, no! not there: it would be happiness 

Almost like heaven’s, if it might always be, 

Those brows without one shading of distress, 

And wanting nothing but eternity : 

But they are things of earth, and pass away — 
They must, they must decay ! 


When are we happiest, then? Oh! when re- 
sign’d 
To whatsoe’er our cup of life may bring ; 
When we can know ourselves but weak and 
blind . 
Creatures of earth ! and trust alone in Him 
Who giveth, in his mercy, joy or pain. 
Oh ! we are happiest then ! 


‘WHE NEW SONG. 


Bryonp the hills where suns go down 
And brightly beckon as they go, 

I see the land of far renown, 
The land which I se soon shall know 


Above the dissonance of Time, 
And discord of its angry words, 
Thear the everlasting chime, 
The music of unjarring chords. 


I bid it welcome ; and my haste 
To join it cannot brook delay : 

O song of morning, come at last, 
And ye who sing it come away! 


O song of light, and dawn, and bliss, 
Sound over earth, and fill these skies, 
Nor ever, ever, ever cease 
Thy soul-entrancing melodies. 


Glad song of this disburdened earth 
Which holy voices then shall sing ; 

Praise for Creation’s second birth, 
And glory to Creation’s King. 











THE 


From The Spectator, 25 July. 
THE HEAT. 


Tue heat is beginning to have a moral 
interest. Apart from the interesting stories 
we hear of farmers who have usually sup- 

lied two hundredweight of butter per week 

eing ouly able to scrape together twenty 
pounds’ weight from the depressed and en- 
ervated cows, of the india-rubber depdts 
which have kindled into flames under the 
burning sun, of the sun-strokes which have 
overtaken adventurous riflemen or cricket- 
ers, and all the ordinary stories of a hot 
season, the heat is really beginning to affect 
the characters of one’s friends and acquaint- 
ance. The Old Indians, for instance, are 
very objectionable, with their didactic and 
triumphant moralities in their’own favour, 
— ‘* Now you have a faint —a very faint — 
idea of the conditions under which your 
Anglo-Indian brethren are expected to toil 
from year to year,” — which is not, in point 
of fact, a bit true, for the Anglo-Indians are 
far better off than we are at present, —all 
their life being so arranged as to suit a tropi- 
cal climate, and all our life being so arranged 
as not to suit it. In fact, nothing is more 
melancholy to netice than the helpless at- 
tempts of Englishmen to introduce, on the 
spur of the moment, the requisite changes, 
and the abject failure of these attempts for 
want both of the material pre-requisites and 
of general organization. In the first place, 
only the shopkeepers and a few great hotels 
have got sunblinds, and even they have not 
got windows which fold back so that you 
can get all the air without the sun. Scarcely 
anybody likes to go to the expense of Ve- 
netian blinds for a single month or two, and 
those who do won’t alter their window sashes 
so as to get that horrible hot glass out of 
the aperture altogether. Happy the very 
few who have both French windows and Ve- 
netian blinds or shutters, for the amount of 
savage despair which has been elicited by 
the discovery (quite new to some people) 
that an ordinary sash, even when the upper 
and lower parts are made to coincide, still 
fills up half the aperture, has frequently 
transformed the most benignant counte- 
nances during these last few weeks with an 
expression of impotent rage terrible to be- 
hold. Then at the very best the size of the 
windows in English houses has been adapted 
only with a view to admit light, not with a 
view to admit unlimited air. And conse- 
quently, when a rumour has gone forth in 
any household and been credibly confirmed 
that a breath of air may be distinctly felt by 
sitting at a particular window, the glances 
of feverish impatience which are cast at 
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any one who has preoccupied the favoured 
spot tend to lower one’s faith in human na- 
ture. But the most fatal of the failures 
caused by the attempt to adapt a society 
that has been educated to admire and love 
the little heat we experience. to twwopical fer- 
vours like those of the last month, is due to 
the want of simultaneous consent on the 
part of society in general. In the first place, 
it is not a change easy to make even for an 
individual. If a man determines that he 
will get up at four, as they do in the trop- 
ics, — and gets up at four,—in the first 
place, he is seedy and miserable all day, and 
so exhausted at night that he sleeps till nine 
instead of four on the day after. Or if he 
is a methodical person, and reasons that if 
he is to get up at four he must first go to 
bed at nine, then he tosses in the sultry heat 
of an English bedroom for about four hours 
before he closes his eyes, mentally impreca- 
ting the worst of fates on the noisy passers- 
by, on the man who will rap his double rap 
as late as ten next door on one side, and on 
the other neighbour on the other side who 
will rouse him even as late as eleven by a 
furious ring; on the washerwoman who 
brings home the clothes with a patient single 
knock more infuriating still, half an hour 
later, and on the policemen who will con- 
verse in their beat just below his window . 
till past midnight. And if at last, after 
sponging himself, or even taking a frantic 
pull at the string of the shower bath, and 
gasping half an hour at the window, he finds 
sleep possible, he does not waken at four at 
all, or if he does, wakens with a sense of 
having been severely beaten all night, which 
compels him in justice to himself to go off 
to sleep’ again, and get up much later than 
usual, when the breakfast room is like an 
oven in full baking force. Or take the case 
of the few happily constituted men who can 
coax themselves to sleep when they will, 
heat or no heat. Such a one may really go 
to bed at nine, and sleep and waken at four 
with a triumphant sense of superiority to all 
mankind, and feel as fresh and proud as a 
hero of romance when he issues from his 
bath and sees the sun only just touching the 
attic windows opposite, and contemplates a 
long morning before him. But then he finds 
his room all dusty and littered, his stomach 
very empty, dry food very revolting, and 
tea unattainable. When at last the house- 
maid comes in looking surprised and an- 
novyed at the personal interference with her 
vocation which her master’s presence causes, 
and he asks for tea, he is told, ‘‘ The milk- 
man hain’t come, sir, and won't be ’ere this 
hour ;” and so, long before breakfast-time, 
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the wretched being laments more than any- 
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body that he was rash enough to contemplate 
an insulated interference with the mighty 
organization of English society. The trat 
is. that no one who lives ina socicty adapted 
to the needs of the tropics has the least 
idea of the discomforts of tropical heat in 
a society modelled on quite other ideas. 
Fancy telling your servants that for the next 
two months they must be up at half-past 
three or four o’clock at latest, and may go 
to bed again at nine, and insisting on the 
baker and the milkman adapting themselves 
to these new regulations! Why, you might 
just as well request them all to leave off 
their clothes as leave off their habits! Their 
only idea of adapting themselves to the 
-heat is unlimited beer, which adds more to 
the internal heat than any other cause. It 
is a great wonder, and a sign perhaps of 
slightly increased pliancy in the English na- 
ture, that so many men carry about umbrel- 
las to screen theth from the sun, —a sight 
which ten years ago was never seen in Eng- 
land even in the most scorching summers. 
But as to altering vitally the whole context 
of society in the way needful to utilize the 
cool morning hours, and for a month or two 
only, we are as yet very remote indeed from 
“~ such social elasticity as that. 
ut besides the curiously spasmodic fail- 
ures which are made in the attempt to adapt 
ourselves by temporary expedients to a cli- 
mate which we only experience about twice 
in twenty or thirty years, there are other 
curious moral interests belonging to the 
present dispensation, — the most curious be- 
ing, perhaps, the moral straws at which fe- 
verish aE catch in their desire for cool- 
ness, and the indignation with which a man 
who catches at one straw himself, treats the 
favourite straw of another. If one man 
ventures (very wildly) to hope for a change 
from the approaching total eclipse of the 
sun, for instance (which is not visible, by 
the way, in England, though that has no 
more to do with the matter than the eclipse 
itself, and nevertheless, if known, might 
have had something to do with the imagina- 
tion of the conjecturer), his hearers will 
look ferociously at him as if he were raising 
false hopes gratuitously, and one of them, 
perhaps, after remarking —— that that 
1s above three weeks off yet, will proceed 
to inquire how the accident of the moon’s 
passing so exactly between the sun and the 
earth as to extinguish its light from a small 
= of the earth for an hour or so, is to 
ave more effect than any ordinary night, 
when the body of the earth itself extin- 
— the sun’s light on half its surface 
ormany hours. And yet all the while there 
will be a faint notion that something is to 





THE HEAT. 
be hoped from the 17th of August, if only 


the heat can be endured till that day. If 
any one mentions,—what we believe is 
true, — that it has been very wet over the 
Atlantic, while the land has been so dried 
up with heat ; that the Shetlands have been 
deluged, while even North Britain has been 
aed, —that it has rained hard in Italy, 
while it has been so sultry in England, lis- 
teners will ask angrily what hope there is in 
that, and yet privately take comfort. But 
all this catching at straws really aggravates 
the mischief, and makes us infinitely more 
feverish and hotter. There is almost as 
much anxiety inthe eyes of the dogs and 
other dumb animals — cats excepted, which 
don’t object to any heat,—as there is in 
men. But the dumb creatures do not ag- 
gravate the evil, like rash men, by attempt- 
ing insulated revolutions in habits of life 
which it is obvious they have not the power 
to carry out, or by catching at vain sources 
of hope. 

On the whole, the remedies practicable in 
England against the heat seem to reduce 
themselves to a few; — first of all, submis- 
sion, and not conflict;—then abstinence 
from heat-producing food, butter, fat, sugar, 
malt, and the like, —abstinence from the 
temporary delights of cold shower baths, 
which are apt to produce tremendous reac- 
tion, and to fever the skin in the end more 
than they have cooled it, except, of course, 
the regular morning shower bath, which is 
invaluable to strengthen you for the fatigue 
of the day ; —a slightly reduced diet, plenty 
of tea as hot as you can drink it, as much 
air as can be got, — air even with sun, rather 
than shadow without it;— and for those 
who can afford luxuries, frequent change 
of clothes in the day-time, and, best of all, 
a reserve bed at-night, with cool linen sheets, 
in which refuge may be taken when the first 
bed has become hot and crumpled with toss- 
ing; and he who cannot afford this might 
at least change his night shirt for a cool, 
fresh one, air well his bed, without too 
much energy of mind or body, and then lie 
down again ; — but, above all, no voluntary 
restlessness, no roaming about the house in 
the midnight hours in moody despair; no 
pleading your miserable destiny to the shin- 
ing and careless stars, or to the airless, sul- 
try night. If bathe you must, warm water, 
not cold, is the most likely to soothe ar! 
produce rest, warm water to the feet espe- 
cially being a great alleviation of fever and 
sleeplessness. But the most fatal thing of 
all in the present weather is the revolution- 
ary temper, — the attempt (which must fail) 
to wrestle with the arrangements of society, 
and effect a revolution in favour of Oriental 
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modes of life. Quietism is the mood of 
mind most favourable to a moderate temper- 
ature of body. a in everything, — 
even, if it be possible, in clothes. Surren- 
der your will, forget your temper, avoid 
every sort of friction, material and moral ; 
murmur not at any mischance; and slide 
through your duties, if you can, till the au- 
tumnal evenings and mornings strike cool 
ain. The elections are not till November. 
here is a time for energy and a time for 
patience ;—this is the time for patience, 
which is the coolest of the virtues, —the 
raspberry vinegar of the mind. Change any 
unendurable situation silently and peace- 
ably, without chafing,—as you noe get 
from your hot bed into your cool bed at 
night, if you could. So only, and not by 
moral fevers of revolution, may we live it 
out, till the time of tyranny be overpast. 


From The Spectator. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD vs. THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Mr. Mattuew Arnocp has been preach- 
ing from month to month in the Cornhill on 
the importance of developing the intellect in 
full proportion to the will, and of resisting 
that ‘* Hebraizing” tendency which makes 
true thought of no account in comparison 
with earnest action; and as if on purpose 
to afford him a fresh text, an old letter of 
Mr. Carlyle’s has just been published which 
would have furnished this great prophet of 
modern Hellenism with a remarkable theme 
for his discourse. Indeed, we can have no 
doubt that Mr. Arnold would have availed 
himself eagerly of the following characteris- 
tic little epistle, had it passed beneath his 
eye while he was preparing the papers on 

ebraism and Hellenism for the Cornhill. 
It seems that a Scotchman by the name of 
Rodger, who made an appearance not very 
creditable the other day in the Court of 
Justiciary (at Dalkeith?), wrote to Mr. 
Carlyle in 1850, in a desponding spirit, to 
which letter Mr. Carlyle made the following 
reply : — 

“‘ CHELSEA, November 17th, 1850. 

‘* Apparently you are a young man, of unu- 
sual, perhaps of extreme sensibility, and placed 
at present in the unfortunate position of having 
nothing to do. Vague reverie, chaotic medita- 
tions, the fruitless effort to sound the unfathom- 
able, is the natural result for you. Such a form 
of character indicates the probability of superior 
capabilities to work in this world; but is also, 
unless guided towards work, the inevitable pro- 
phecy of much suffering, disappointment, and 
failure in your course of life. 

‘* Understand always that tlie end of man is 
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an action, not a thought. Endeavour inces- 
santly, with all the strength that is in you, to 
ascertain what—there where you are—there 
as you are—you can do in this world; and 
upon that bend your whole faculties; regarding 
all reveries, feelings, singular thoughts, moods, 
&c., as worth nothing whatever, except as they 
bear on that, and will help you towards that. 
Your thoughts, moods, &c., will thus in part 
legitimate themselves, and become fruitful pos- 
sessions for you; in part fall away as illegiti- 
mate, and die out of the way, and your goal will 
become clearer to you every step you courage- 
ously advance towards it. No man ever under- 
stood this universe; each man mcy understand 
what good and manful work it lies with him to 
accomplish there. 
‘Cheer up, there’s gear to win you never saw!’ 


So says the old song; and I can say no more to 
you. — Yours, with many good wishes, 
**T, CARLYLE. ”’ 


The Dalkeith Herald remarks upon this 
letter, not, as we think, with any great ap- 
positeness, that ‘‘it would have been well 
if Mr. Rodger had laid to heart the stern 
practical wisdom of which it is so remarka- 
ble a specimen.” Now, why the sort of 
crime laid to Mr. Rodger’s charge (the Liv- 
erpool paper from which we make this ex- 
tract calls him, we know not on what evi- 
dence, ‘‘Rodger the forger,”) should be 
supposed to have sprung out of any failure 
to ‘* understand always that the end of man 
is an action, not a thought,” it is not very 
easy to see. Mr. Rodger appears to have 
been brought before the Justiciary Court 
for an action, not for a thought, and we 
think Mr. Arnold might probably assert, 
with a little more plausibility than attaches 
to the remark of the Dalkeith Herald, that 
it is more likely that he went astray as he is 
said to have done not from having insuffi- 
ciently striven to precipitate himself into ac- 
tion, but from his having insufficiently mas- 
tered for himself the intellectual prelimina- 
ries of action; —from not having brought 
a sufficiently ‘‘ free play of consciousness to 
bear upon the object of pursuit,” — in short, 
from the undue ‘* subordination of thinking 
to doing.” And indeed, it is quite conceiv- 
able that Mr. Carlyle’s earnest admonition 
to Mr. Rodger to ‘‘ endeavour incessantly 
with all the strength that was in hii to as- 
certain what he could do in this world, and 
upon that bend his whole faculties,” may 
have precipitated him with undue intensity 
upon a line of action quite unsuitable for 
him, whence arose, not, indeed, his in- 
fractions of moral law, but undue tempta- 
tions to break the moral law which he might 
not otherwise have incurred. Mr. Arnold 
will certainly think that the great Hebraiz- 
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ing prophet of our day, —in Mr. Arnold’s 
sense of the term ‘‘ Hebraizing”—the 
prophet who more than any other has ridi- 
culed the attempt to see things as they really 
are, who has made laborious earnestness of 
conduct the whole law and the gospel,— 
may have overdriven many consciences into 
lines of action for which they were ill adapt- 
ed. He may very well believe that had they 
been encouraged instead to let ‘‘ conscious- 
ness play freely round the stock notion or 
habit” by which their proposed career was 
moulded, their consciences might have been 
delivered from snares to which they have 
actually succumbed. Whether Mr. Rodger 
be, indeed, a victim of the Carlylian dogma 
or not, Mr. Arnold may fairly maintain that 
it was not through too wide an intellectual 
survey that he embarked on the policy which 
. landed him in the Court of Justiciary, and 
exposed him to the stern rebukes of the Dal- 
keith Herald. Whether the gospel of Hel- 
lenism, the invitation to think more and act 
less, to beware of action till the mind is ripe 
for it, be*a remedy or not for most men, 
there can be no doubt that, to most persons, 
headlong actions — that is, actions which go 
before thought, — ensure suffering. Mr. 
Arnold’s old college friend, Mr. Clough, 
has warned us against a doctrine which is 
ag the only one preached in common 

y Dr. Newman and Mr. Carlyle, —the 
doctrine that the will must on all great mat- 
ters anticipate the intellect, that the intel- 
lect grows lucid in the track of right action, 
instead of action growing noble in the track 
of wise thought. Mr. Clough says, in his 
spirited hexameters : — 


**T do not like being moved, for the will is ex- 
cited; and action 

Is a most dangerous thing; I tremble for some- 
thing factitious, 

Some malpractice of heart and illegitimate pro- 
ess ; 

We are so prone to these things with our terrible 
notions of duty.’’ 


There spoke the mind in revolt against 
the great doctrine of Dr. Newman and Mr. 
Carlyle, that action is greater than thought, 
that thought should be moulded by action. 
And Mr. Arnold in these airy ethical papers 
in the Cornhill is following Mr. Clough’s 
lead, trying to hold back the eager, precipi- 
tate English nation from so much action, 
till it has a clearer insight into what it 
would be well to aim at, —to make it count 
the cost more patiently first, and not court 
the contest till it understands clearly what 
the issue is. 

Now, how shall we decide between these 
opposite teachers, — those who tell us that 
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we .must act rightly before we can see 
clearly, and those who tell us that we must 
see clearly before we can act rightly? We 
can neither agree with Mr. Carlyle that ‘‘ an 
action, not a thought, is the end of man,” 
nor with Mr. Matthew Arnold that the chief 
weakness of the English nation is rushing 
into action before it is prepared for action, 
by submitting its habits and notions toa 
‘* free play of consciousness.” It seems to 
us that neither the Hebraizer nor the Hel- 
lenizer is likely to lead us right, while they 
go on with their endless balancings of the 
value of action against thought and of 
thought against action. No man is really 
competent to weigh the different parts of 
his nature, —to determine, as Mr. Arnold 
seems to propose, which ig the least devel- 
oped and wants development most, — and 
then set to work to exercise the least ener- 
getic, and restrain the most energetic part, 
as you would exercise a muscle that was de- 
ficient, and leave a mighty biceps idle for a 
time till it was in some proportion to the 
rest of the muscular system. The vice of 
this idea is that the moment you appeal to 
the esthetic sense, as Mr. Arnold seems to 
us to do, to regulate the whole character, 
you bring to the front that paralyzing self- 
consciousness which cannot but give a ser- 
timental and histrionic turn to the whole at- 
titude of the mind. Once let a man make 
self-culture his main object, and, for him, 
culture of the highest kind becomes impos- 
sible, true harmony of nature being, like 
true modesty, an unconscious beauty, and 
not a conscious and deliberate result of del- 
icate and difficult balancing operations car- 
ried on within the mind. We suspect that 
the true Hebraizing teaching is higher than, 
and includes, both what Mr. Arnold calls 
Hellenism and what he calls Hebraism, and 
does not compel recourse to these internal 
weights and measures which Mr. Arnold 
handles so skilfully, but also, as it seems 
to us, with such insignificant moral results. 
The true doctrine — the Christian doctrine 
— seems to us to be that while all knowl- 
edge is good for its own sake, the knowledge 
which grows out of right action is of a more 
vital kind, and of a greater breadth and 
depth, than the knowledge preceding such 
action which is mainly speculative and in- 
tellectual; that it leads us deeper into the 
life of God, and gives us a glimpse of the 
springs of Creation which we cannot gain 
from the mere contemplation of anything. 
‘“‘If any man will do His will, he shall 
know of the doctrine whether it be of God, 
or whether I speak of myself,” is surely 
neither Hebraistic nor Hellenistic teaching, 
but the perfect combination of the two. It 
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does not postpone knowledge to action, nor 
action to knowledge, but assumes a cértain 
amount of knowledge as the basis for action 
— the knowledge of some specific demand 
of God’s will,—and promises that all ac- 
tion really founded on this knowledge shall 
yield up more and better knowledge as the 
result of this action. There is no attempt 
here to compel a leap in the dark, to force 
action in anticipation of knowledge, still 
less is there anything like Mr. Arnold’s re- 
commendation to see well all round you be- 
fore you move at all. All it says is, — 
‘ given light enough for one action, that’ ac- 
tion shall yield more light ;’—‘ given the 
attitude of mind so finely described by Dr. 
Newman, — 


** Keep Thou my feet, I do not ask to see 
The distant scene, — one step enough for me,’’ — 


and then for the next step, —this step, if 
taken, shall give out its own light.’ But it 
does not ask us to take any step at all in 
the dark. There is nothing here opposed 
to Mr. Arnold’s wish to bring a ** free play 
of consciousness ” to bear on the traditional 
paaeee of action, so long as he does not 
eep us so much fascinated by this free play 
of consciousness, that we forget to act di- 
rectly we see a clear ground for action. 
The tendency of Mr. Arnold’s teaching is to 
delay all action till we have got not only a 
distinct right step or two before us, but a 
wide field of clear survey round us, — and 
this, we maintain, is not only to obstruct 
_ action, but to obstruct intellectual 
sight. : 
fr. Arnold in this last paper gives illus- 
trations of his meaning which seem to us to 
es this weakness. He reproaches the 
iberals for two weaknesses, — yielding to 
the cry against the Irish Church before they 
could carry out their own statesmen’s higher 
idea of ‘‘ concurrent endowments ; ” — and 
yielding to the cry against the law of pri- 
mogeniture, and in favour of equal division 
in case of intestacy, where right reason as- 
serts that all the notions of children’s rights 
either to equal division, or any other spe- 
cial division of property, should be exploded, 
and each case decided on its own merits. 
Now, we submit that in both these cases 
Mr. Arnold is forgetting, in his scorn for a 
narrow practical conception, the law that a 
single practical step, taken in the light, will 
produce more light for the future than any 
amount of pains in bringing ‘a free play 
of consciousnéss ” to bear on the ultimate 
conditions of the question. Even admit- 
ting, — which is not certain, — that the plan 
of universal endowment is natural and wise, 
— Mr. Arnold yet seems to concede that it 
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is at present simply impossible in Ireland, 
and he would therefore have statesmen wait 
and set in motion this ‘‘ free play of con- 
sciousness ” till it becomes possible. In the 
mean time, of course, we lose the opportu- 
nity of proving our real wish to do justice 
in Ireland, till we can do it in the precise 
way most intellectually satisfying to our- 
selves. We postpone the only pledge of 
sincerity and desire for equal dealing which 
we could give, because Ireland is not read 

for the one we should like to give. Whic 

course of the two would really lead to the 
greater spread of light, — Mr. Arnold’s of 
amusing ourselves with wide intellectual 
discussion calculated to make the Noncon- 
formists give up their Anti-State Church 
and No-Popery prejudices, — or the volup- 
tary sacrifice of a Protestant badge of su- 
periority and a genuine effort to deal fairly 
by the Trish Catholics in the only way in 
which Englishmen, as at present educated, 
are willing to deal? We do not doubt that 
the narrow No-Popery prejudices, and the 
narrow anti-State-Church prejudices too, will 
yield infinitely faster under the influence of 
the most genuine act of justice, — narrow if 
you please,—- but still justice, for which 
England is at present prepared, than under 
the most gigantic efforts to bring a “‘ free 
play of consciousness” to bear on narrow 
motives, of which even a host of Matthew 
Arnolds would: be capable. Which did 
most to sap anti-Catholic prejudices, — the 
act of public justice to Catholics done in 
1829, or on the books which have brought 
a ‘* free play of consciousness” to bear on 
Catholicism? Even Mr. Arnold, we think, 
will say the former. And so, too, as to 
primogeniture. Mr. Arnold despises the 
imbecility of so poor an act as the abolition 
of the law ruling the demise of real estate 
in the case of intestacy. He thinks intel- 
lectual discussion freely brought to bear on 
aristocratic settlements on eldest sons an 
infinitely stronger weapon. We do not be- 
lieve it. The least action which is in itself 
just has a far greater power of clearing the 
intellect than a world of discussion. And 
this action would be just, though Mr. Ar- 
nold tries to confuse the matter by saying 
that it assumes a false and fanciful ‘* right” 
of children to be treated equally. It does 
not assume this at all. It only says, in the 
absence of any better means of judging such 
as parents have, in default of any decision 
of theirs, —we have no reason to- assume 
that one child will profit more or less by the 
property than any other. And though we 
may be superstitious, we do believe that this 
little: modicum of equitable action, on the 
part of the Sealed Lagisbenn, would do 
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more to clear the cloudy British brain, than 
the ‘‘ free play of consciousness,” even when 
wielded by a Matthew Arnold. On the 
whole, while agreeing heartily with Mr. 
Arnold that we need a wider and fuller ap- 

reciation of intellectual knowledge, we be- 
ieve also that he has quite failed fairly to 
estimate the peculiar and infinitely deeper 
spell of the sort of knowledge which springs 
from right action, however narrow. The 
knowledge which grows out of action is a 





sort of knowledge with deeper roots and | 


infinitely more various suckers than the 
knowledge which grows out of ‘‘ a free play 
of consciousness,” and Mr. Arnold does 
not seem to us to catch its significance or 
the cause of it. If Mr. Carlyle makes an 
idol of action apart from knowledge, Mr. 
Arnold makes an idol of knowledge apart 
from action; and both seem to us to miss 
the vital relation between the two. 


From The London Review. 
PATHETIC TOYS. 


THERE are few sights more capable of 
bringing out a sentimental gush of thought 
than a glance into a shop in which toys are 
sold for the very poor. These establish- 
ments are to be found in low neighbour- 
hoods, and generally do not confine their 
commercial operations to a single branch 
of business. You see in the window, next 
the wooden dolis, green bottles of sweet 
stuff, boxes of matches, candles, twine, and 
often a small pile of apples or some other 
cheap fruit ; inside will be found those tales 


and songs written for what Mr. Trollope | 


has termed the unknown public, along with 
whistles, jews’-harps, and a few masks of a 
hideous kind, which are supposed to be es- 
pecially attractive to the youthful mind. 

To children toys are as necessary as fresh 
air and exercise. The little creatures when 
learning to talk appear to have a certain 
consciousness that grown-up people either 
laugh at them, or do not understand them ; 
with a toy, however, they can be at once 
familiar and at home. Jack-in-the-box is 
always ready to play with them, —a doll 
never refuses her company, will submit to 
any amount of kissing, beating, or dressing, 
and, as long as the wax, cotton and bran 
keep together, will amuse her owner and re- 
main faithful. 

But it is curious to note the difference 
between a poor and a rich child in the treat- 
ment and management of dolls. To the 


child lady the doll is a familiar presence. 
It bas not the charm of novelty or unex- 
pectedness; she regards it as an accom- 
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| paniment of her station. Then if she wants 
|to tick it out she has not the piquant 
trouble of hunting for bits of ribbon, of 
gauze, or of tinsel. Then again her doll is 
| horribly mechanical, and allows but small 
‘room for fancy. It may squeak and open 
and shut its eyes, thereby preventing: its 
| proprietress from doing the conversation 
| herself. But the meagre, starved present 
| which the workman brings to his cottage 
‘or lodgings is differently cherished. It 
has twice as fine a life. Its mistress never 
ceases prattling to it, will search and ran- 
sack every corner for the dingy shreds of 
cotton that are to render the effigy magiiifi- 
cent in her eyes. Then it is not subject to 
the whims whieh fine ladies take to their 
favourite even in their tenderest years. It 
is petted with a constant affection until 
grime or accident obliterates its features, 
and in the end it is seldom subjected to a 
toasting at the bars of a grate — an experi- 
ment which has been known to tell unfa- 
vourably on the countenance of a wax fig- 
ure. Poor children must indeed have a 
good deal of imagination to enjoy the queer 
things constructed for a penny or twopence 
to please them. 

We have referred to Jack-in-the-box. 
Jack can be bought at a very low price or 
a very high one, but the poor child gets 
better value out of him for the money than 
any toy we know of, except the doll. The 
entertainment he furnishes both at St. 
Giles’s and St. James’s is identical. He 
lives, as all the world knows, in a constant 
state of compression, from which he is re- 
leased by opening a wire hasp. He always 
surprises you; that is his fun, and the one 
| joke for which he has been made. His fe- 
rocity to a little boy is something awfully 
delicious. He has him securely fastened 
down, and that gives him a certain sense of 
—— It is a long time before he disbe- 
ieves in Jack’s whiskers and the energy of 
that spring of his. We have heard that the 
first doubts on the subject arise when a boy 
begins to think of Jack’s legs, Jack pos- 
sessing a quaint organization in that re- 
spect. However, this toy is as democratic 
as the jewellery imported by Mr. Cole from 
the Paris Exhibition — indeed, of the two, 
we should prefer the cheap Jack ; he is gen- 
erally of fiercer aspect than his more aristo- 
cratic prototype, and the steel in him is 
stronger and stiffer. This may arise from 
some law of compensation not yet quite de- 
veloped. 

Another favourite toy which is found in 
low as well as in high places is Noah’s Ark. 
It would be interesting to learn who first 
invented this. We suspect it must have 
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been the writer of a miracle-play. It is 
certainly old enough to have been the freak 
of such an author, and the costumes of 
Shem and his brethren suggest — like Mr. 
Pickwick’s gaiters at the soirée —the Dark 
Ages. Or was it the genius who alighted 
on the design of the willow pattern plate 
who constructed the first child’s ark? He 
would have made the elephant and the duck 
(not according to their kind) of exactly the 
game proportions as you may now see them, 
and he would have sacrificed a custom of 
old standing to economy, by freighting the 
ark with only one animal of each species. 
But let all that pass. Noah’s Ark is im- 
mortal, although the constituents are occa- 
sionally swallowed. If the flock thins they 
are easily replaced. 

What a joy is a whip with a whistle at the 
end of it toachild! There is a combina- 
tion of delights: you may have a sly lash at 
the cat or at the pet dog, and when blasé of 
these luxuries the whistle still remains to 
the good. A whistle with a small pea in it 
is an improvement, giving a tremolo and 
artistic air to the instrument; but then it is 
likely to choke it now and then, so that per- 
haps the whistle pure and simple is to be 
preferred. This, too, is within the reach of 
the poor child; so is a drum, or at least a 
small one, out of which a good deal can be 
got with perseverance. To see a_half- 
clothed urchin with a drum, albeit a paltry 
and diminutive drum, whacking it until 
he falls asleep over it, is a more enjoya- 
ble sight than the appearance’ of Master 
Howard with an expensive affair that might 
be played in an orchestra. Master How- 
ard’s drum has a hole in it months before 
the youngest of Brown’s children has 
yielded to an impulse to see what was mak- 
ing the noise inside the sheepskin of his. 

Ve doubt whether a spade and a small 
cart may be considered as genuine toys. 
We are inclined to think not. They are of 
modern growth. A poor child would not 
see much fun in a spade and cart: penhaps 
it has a dim notion of its own future at 
the tail of a plough or the side of a real 
waggon. A sword however, or a gun, may 
be included in the catalogie. Those sym- 
bols reveal the common masculine disposi- 
tion. The boy who prefers a sword to a 
transparent slate recommends himself to 
any student of children. What visions a 
child has, pulling this bit of tin or iron from 
its case and flourishing it over a geranium ! 
Puzzles, so called, are abominations. A 


child's intellect will quicken itself without 
such dry, forcing. As for a boy ora girl 
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learning Scripture or geography in this 
fashion. it should not Bye tof. The 
time for liking toys is too precious and 
short to be wasted upon the pursuit of 
knowledge. 

The period when toys are given up for 
games is marked probably by the taste for 
the first kite and fairy-story book. Girls 
stick to dolls until they can play a quad- 
rille on the piano; but a boy who has a 
kite and has once flown it, and held the 
string in his own hand, from that moment 
regards whistles, drums, and Jacks-in-the- 
box as vanities. In his ‘* Robert Falconer” 
Mr. George MacDonald gives the following 
description of the manner in which his hero 
used to send up his ‘‘ Dragon” : — 


‘*The dragon flew splendidly now, and its 
strength was mighty. It was Robert’s custom 
to drive a stake in the ground, slanting against 
the wind, and thereby tether the animal, as it 
were, up there grazing in its own natural re- 
gion. ‘Then he would lie down by the stake, 
and read the ‘Arabian Nights,’ every now and 
then casting a glance upwards at the creature 
alone in the waste air, yet all in his power by 
the string at his side. While he lay there gaz- 
ing, all at once he would find that his soul was 
up with the dragon, feeling as it felt, tossing 
about with it in the torrents of air. Out at his 
eyes it would go, traverse the dim stairless space, 
and sport with the wind-blown monster.”’ 


And’most poor boys can make a kite when 
living in the country. It is only in the 
crowded cities and factories that toys and 
games are scarce, and this is to be regretted. 
Yet even there children will make the great- 
est efforts to satisfy their natural craving. 
Dirt-pies cost nothing, and oyster-shells and 
broken glass, with lovely garnishes of the 
wire topping of soda-water flasks, will de- 
light a group of poor children for a whole 
day. <A story is told of a poor child put- 
ting a paper cap on its head, and sitting 
contented in the sun for hours, quieted by 
the luxurious feeling of enacting something 
or other — who knows? and the story may 
be true and the cap no fool’s-cap either. 

Childhood is a mystery which genius can 
only touch without profaning. We may be 
content with observing its surface and with 
making one practical note at least. Char- 
itable people might give more toys and less 
tracts to the children of the working classes 
when they visit and teach at Sunday schools. 
A prize at one of these latter institutions of 
a drum or a doll would often be more ac- 
ceptable and useful than a tract — 
goody lie, enforcing obedience or truth by 
some nonsensical story. 
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From The London Review. 
SHAM ANTIQUITIES, 
Wuewn Jonathan Oldbuck was holding 
* forth to Lovel upon the outline of the sup- 
posed entrenchment, as marking without 
doubt the situation of a Roman outwork on 
the site of the decisive battle-ground between 
Agricola and the -Caledonians, the unex- 
pected interruption of Edie Ochiltrees — 
**T was at the digging of it,” might be taken 
as a warning to other antiquarians than he 
of Monkbairns. When once the mind 
allows itself to travel back to past ages, it 
is difficult to recall it; we canter along so 
smoothly upon the nag Imagination, that 
it seems an offence to be suddenly recalled 
by the voice of Common Sense. Hence we 
a the ease with which we lend our- 
selves so often to be duped in the matter of 
ancient relics by designing rascals, whose 
opinions upon any ordinary question would 
not weigh with us arush. Never was the say- 
ing, ‘alittle knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
more applicable than to those persons who 
have a momentary antiquarian craze upon 
them. This is a complaint we are liable to 


take just like the measles, and there are 
quacks ever upon the watch to profit by the 
contagion. 

Inquiring of the hall porter at the British 
Museum the other day if forged antiquities 


were ever offered there, he gave a grim 
smile, ‘‘ Lord bless ye, sir, never a day 
passes over without our being brought them 
sort of tackle;” and suiting the action to 
the word, he pulled out a box from under 
his desk containing a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of daggers, vases with confused in- 
scriptions upon them, knives, and other 
articles that had evidently not been long 
cast in lead, subjected to an acid, and 
smeared with mud. ‘The gent as brought 
these very ‘important ancient relics’ was 
quite mad because we told him they was 
forged — went away in a pet, and we never 
saw him again.” In all probability this 
credulous individual had boasted to his 
friends that these things which he had pur- 
chased as they were dug up; as he said, by 
some navigators in the excavations going on 
at Shadwell, were very valuable, and find- 
ing out his mistake, thought it best to leave 
them, and cover his retreat by saying they 
were now in the Museum. 

We understand the art of manufacturing 
relics has become in the metropolis a regular 
occupation. No sooner is some great pub- 
lic work decided upon, —some dock to be 
excavated, some ancient building to be de- 
molished, —than these gentry prepare for 
the occasion, Their game has long ceased 
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to be the genuine collectors, who are well 
versed in the matter; these they avoid. 
The casual passer-by, however, is sure to 
fall into the snare prepared before with rare 
art. It is as necessary for these knaves to 
have the appropriate scenery for the little 

lay they have in hand as it is for the actor. 
The actual fabricator, however, never ap- 
pears upon the scene. The ancient relics 
are beforehand given to the navigators, 
who share in the plunder, and just as the 
stranger passes by they are carelessly tossed 
up by the spade. ‘* That's a curious thing, 
master,” the rogue remarks ; the other nav- 
vies crowd round, and the mise en scéne is 
complete. As ‘‘ seeing is believing,” there 
are very few that are able to resist the bait ; 
it is gorged, in fact, for fear of another pur- 
chaser appearing as a competitor. 

The river Thames is, at the same time, 
the conservator of many genuine relics of a 
past age,and the prolific mother of many bas- 
tards. The shorerakers, as they are termed, 
are well versed in all the arts of getting out 
of this river articles that were never legiti- 
mately deposited there. In the celebrated 
trial of Eastwick against the Atheneum, 
some years since, two of these worthies— 
Billy and Charley — proved how lucrative 
the game is in experienced hands. These 
eunning fellows, ‘‘ put up” in the matter by 
still more cunning fellows behind, ‘ dis- 
vovered” no less than two thousand ‘* pil- 
grims’ signs” in the mud of the dock then 
being dug at Shadwell, and, what was more 
cunning still, they managed to sell them to 
the extent of £400 to one of the largest 
dealers in curiosities in London. In 
** Quentin Durward” we all remember the 
leaden image Louis XI. placed in his cap; 
these images, it was asserted, were of a 
similar nature, used by pilgrims when visit- 
ing any particular shrine. In what manner 
upwards of two thousand of them could 
have fairly got into the Thames in one con- 
fined spot near the present swing bridge, 

uzzled the members of the British Archo- 
ogical Society, and upon an examination 
the whole of them were pronounced to be 
forgeries, apparently cast in chalk moulds, 
the graving tools being nails and pen- 
knives. Bishops were equipped in mitres 
of different forms, some of them dating back 
to the twelfth century. The military figures 
were equally absurd. It was asserted that 
these relics were of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, hence they bore upon their 
own face the proof of their having been 
forged. How many of these signs have 
found their way into private collections we 
know not; some of them were purchased 
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by Mr. Franks for the British Museum, but 
they have never been exhibited. 

ur country . friends, however, cannot 
afford to grin at the Cockneys for the facil- 
ity with which they are imposed upon. 
They should remember the exploit in the same 
line of the celebrated Flint Jack, by whom 
Yorkshire and the northern counties have 
been flooded with fraudulent flint instruments. 
This celebrated individual, who has not 
long since come out of prison, manages, 
with a piece of bent iron rod, a soft ham- 
mer, and a bradawl, to manufacture adze- 
heads and arrow-heads which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine articles. We 
believe, indeed, that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish them from the undoubted speci- 
mens of the Stone Age that are occasionally 
found in barrows and other places of sepul- 
ture of the inhabitants of that period. The 
flint is so hard that any amount of time is 
insuflicient to mar the sharpness of its edges 
when buried in a state of rest; neither does 
time tell upon the material in any other 
way ; hence the only guarantee of the genu- 
ineness that can be obtained for any flint 
adze or arrow head, is the fact that it has 
been obtained from a barrow that has never 
been disturbed. Flint Jack knows this 
well, and the proof of his having manufac- 
tured them, independently of his confession 
of the fact and public exhibition of the 
method in which he made them before the 
Geological Society, rests upon his indiscre- 
tion in having on one occasion stuck upon 
an arrow-head he had made, by the aid of 
alum, some chips inadvertently broken off. 
Upon these specimens being boiled, to free 
them from the dirt in which they were in- 
crusted, these pieces fell off and discovered 
the cheat. 

This clever vagabond has been going 
about the northern counties for the last five- 
and-twenty years, not only manufacturing 
false Celts, but making British pottery. 
For this purpose he has been in the habit 
of visiting various local museums to note 
the ornamentation and the lettering occa- 
sionally to be found on such articles — forg- 
ing in fact in clay, just as the forger of 
bank-notes works with the real paper cur- 
rency before him. Some of the dealers in 
antiquities, unknowingly of course, some- 
times sell these clever vagabonds old coins, 
who hide, in order to find them at an a 
propriate moment. Mr. Eastwood admit- 
ted that he sold coins to navigators, and 
such-like. He was not aware what they did 
with them; but reading as we do, by the 
light of these transactions in sham antiqui- 
ties, there can be little doubt they are not 
purchased for any honest purpose. 
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From an article on Proverbs, Ancient and Modern, 
in The Quarterly Review. 


PROVERBS FROM THE TALMUD. 


BEFORE quitting these antique realms, 
we cannot but allude to those classical pro- 
verbs from the ‘ Talmud’ which have lately 
appeared in these pages.* Their wisdom 
and their tenderness do indeed speak louder 
than any other argument for the exception- 
ally high state of culture among those who 
used them as their household words. Anx- 
ious to produce some specimens, and yet 
not wishing to repeat what has already be- 
come familiar to our readers, we have ob- 
tained from the author of the article on the 
‘ Talmud’ the following new budget, which 
he has translated from Talmudical sources. 
Those who wish for further information 
must consult certain portions of the ‘ Mish- 
nah,’ together with the labors of Buxtorf, 
Drusius, Landau, Dukes, &e. 


* Between the wolf and the shepherd the lamb 
has come to grief. One thing acquired with 
pain, is better than a hundred with ease. Let 
the grapes pray for the welfare of the branches ; 
without branches there would be no grapes. 
Silence is beautiful in a wise man ; but how 
much more in a fool. More than the calf wishes 
to drink, the cow wishes to giveit suck. If they 
tell you that your friend is dead — believe it: 
that he has come into a fortune, doubt it, An 
ass feels chilly in July. He who lends money to 
the poor is often better than he who gives them 
alms. Here is a table, and meat, and knives; 
but we have no mouths to eat. Be prudent and 
be silent. The world is like the 'wheel of the 
well, with its two buckets: the full one is ever 
emptied, and the empty one is ever filled. A 
quarrel is like a squirt-of water issuing from a 
cleft ; wider and wider gets the cleft, more and 
more powerful the squirt. Here is the sack, the 
corn, and the money ; now you go an'l measure, 
He who has been legally deprived of his ill-got- 
ten garment should go on his way rejoicing. 
He who has learnt and does not teach is like a 
myrtle in the desert. There is threefold death 
in the slanderer’s tongue: it kills him who slan- 
ders, him who is slandered, and him who receives 
the slander. Some people’s judgment is that of 
a blind man at a window. You cannot touch a 
fool: a dead man’s body does not feel the knife.t 
For a man who has been ruined by woman, 
there is no law and no judge. Many an arrow- 
smith is shot by his own arrows. Greater 
is he who causes good deeds than he who does 
them. Great is peace: it is to the land what 
leaven is to the dough. He who struts about the 
market in the philosepher’s toga, will not come 
into the dwelling-place of God. Where song (joy 
of life) is dead, a hundred geese may be had for 
a brass farthing, and a hundred bushels of wheat 


* October, 1867 [Living Age, No. 1231]. 
t ouian. 
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for the asking ; but no one asks. Woman spins 
her little web, while she talks. Throw no stones 
into the well whence you have drunk. A small al- 
lowance at home is much better than a large one 
abroad. He is a book-case, not a scholar. Cut 
off his head, but mind you don’t kill him. It is 
the hole that makes the thief. When. the camel 
kicks the scorpion away with its heel, the scor- 
pion swears that the camel shall perceive it in its 
head. In his own house the weaver is king. 
The salt of money is almsgiving. A hundred 
shillings invested in trade will give a man meat 
and wine ; in acres it will give him cabbage and 
salt. To move from one house into another costs 
a garment; from one country into another, a 
life. When the axe already touches thy neck, 
still hope in God’s saving grace. Flight is the 
beginning of defeat. Hang the sweetest grass 
round a pig’s neck, it will still go and wallow in 
its native mire. The lives of three are no lives ; 
that of the too compassionate, ef the man with a 
temper, and the misanthrope. Three men are 
beloved by God : he who is of a sweet temper, he 
who is moderate in his habits, and he who does 
not always obstinately adhere to his first resolves. 
Poor is only he who lacks common sense. If the 
old people tell you to pull down, and the young 
ones to build up: pull down. You must not 
drink out of one cup, and look at another. 
who cannot moderate his grief will soon havea 
new grief to weep over. Where Satan cannot go 
himself, he takes wine as his messenger. Who- 
ever has been bitten by a serpent is afraid of a 
repe. He who has bread in his basket should 


not be compared to him who has not: (though 


neither be hungry at the time). When the jack- 
al has his day, make him a bow. Would you 
carry sorcery to Egypt? Pharoah said to Moses. 
The way man wishes to go, thither his feet will 

y him. An old man in the house is a sorrow 
to the house ; an old woman in the house is a 
blessing to it. Seven years lasted the famine, 
but no workman starved. Seven years lasted the 
plague, but no one died before his time. He 
who rents one garden, may eat birds ; who rents 
many, the birds will eat him. If you hired your- 
self out to him, you must beat out his wool. 
Honour your wives ; they will enrich you. Eat 
below your means, dweil according to your 
means ; but spend upon your wife and children 
above your means. First understand, then ar- 
gue. Heart and eye are the twin go-betweens, 
You must not refute a lion after his death. 
Much have [I learnt from my masters, more 
from my colleagues, most from my disciples. 
In a quarrel it is always the well-born who will 
first give way. Do not stand in a place of dan- 
ger, trusting in miracles. Iron sharpens iron ; 
scholar, the scholar. Man has been created on 
the last day ; even the gnat is of a more ancient 
lineage. The thought of the sin is worse than 
the sin, Eat quickly, drink quickly : this world 
is but a brief wedding-feast. The older the 
wise man gets, the wiser he grows; the fool, 


He | 
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‘comes @ blessing ; to him who does not, it grows 
|into a poison. Why is the lobe of the ear soft? 
‘that you may close up the ear when you hear 
/aught improper. A bad wife is like a hailstorm. 
Do aot dwell too long upon your friend’s praises : 
you will end by saying things against him. Do 
much or little—so that you do it for a good 
purpose. Refined music is liked by refined peo- 
ple — weavers do not much care for it. Three 
'ery out but get no pity: he who lends out his 
money without witnesses, the hen-pecked hus- 
' band, and he who cannot get on in one place and 
does not try another. Even the common talk of 
the wise should be pondered over. One goose gen- 
erally follows another. Bad servants first ask 
‘only when they have already committed the blun- 
der. The load is laid upon the camel according 
| to its strength. If a word is worth a pound, si- 
| lence is worth two. A pig is the richest animal : 
everything is a piece of goods to him. Who- 
| ever does too much, does too little. The greater 
|@ man, the greater his passions. He who press- 
|es the hour, the hour will press him. May our 
| future reward be like that of him who remains 
| silent under a false imputation. One peppercorn 
is better than a hundred gourds. A learned 
|man whose deeds are evil is like a man who has 
‘a door but no house. He who prays for his 
neighbour, will be heard first for himself. He 
who marries his daughter to an uneducated 
man, throws her before a wild beast. He who 
| throws out suspicions, should at once be suspect- 
ed himself. Three keep good fellowship: stran- 
gers, slaves, and ravens. A fool always rushes 
| to the fore. Do not cry out before the calamity 
| has really happened. The hatred the unlearned 
| bear toward the learned is even greater than that 
of the heathens against Israel. The righteous is 
greater after his death than during his life. Ifa 
great man says something strange, beware to 
mock at it wantonly. Passion is at first like a 
thin thread, by-and-by it becomes like a cable. 
Woe is me when I speak, woe is me when I keep 
silence.’ 4 


Part of an article in Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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Every traveller, it may be presumed, 
cares about something. Every place, too, 
contains something that would interest some- 
body, could the thing and the body be 
brought into juxtaposition. There are, of 
course, some tastes the want of which must 
|render all continental travelling more or 
less wearisome and altogether unprofitable. 
| There is one, failing which the non-commer- 
| cial traveller will do well never to cross the 
| French frontier. I speak of a taste for, reg- 
ulated too by some knowledge of, architec- 
,ture, and especially the architecture of the 
|Middle Ages. In the abundance and the 





when he ages, becomes but an old fool. He who | splendour of its examples of this phase of 
studies for a good purpose, to him his study be-/| art, the French is not merely richer beyond 
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comparison than any other nation, but richer 
than all other European nations combined. 
It is not merely that Amiens, Soissons, 
Noyon, Laon, Rheims, Chartres, Le Mans, 
Poitiers, Sens, Auxerre —it is useless to 
multiply examples — contain cathedrals or 
other churches altogether unrivalled in size, 
proportion, or detail, beyond the Rhine or 
the Alps; but that, the Revolution of 1791 
notwithstanding, the rage for improvement 
(more destructive than a hundred revolu- 
tions), nay, restoration itself notwithstand- 
ing, it is hardly possible to pass over ten 
miles of French soil without coming upon 
some monument, generally great and always 
beautiful, of French medieval genius and 
eonstructive skill. For the most part, with 
the magnificent exceptions of a few military 
structures, such as Coucy-le-Chateau, these 
are exclusively ecclesiastical monuments, for 
there is comparatively little domestic archi- 
tecture in France older than the Renais- 
sance ; but such is the number of ecclesias- 
tical monuments, and such is their variety 
of style, that the most accomplished French 
archeologist might, in a week’s tour in some 
parts of France, meet with a hundred struc- 
tures of whose existence as yet no account 
has been got in—structures which have 
blushed unseen for centuries, structures still 
unknown, unmeasured, and unsketched, and 


happily wnrestored. Nor are there many 
towns in, France (a few years ago there were 
none) albeit no longer rich in domestic 
Gothic, which are altogether deficient in 
examples of that rapidly disappearing ele- 
ment, the picturesque. ‘True, the Prefect 


is abroad. ‘There are Baron Hausmanns 
(Hausiniinnerchen) in the provinces. His- 
torical Paris is not the only French city 
which, in the recollection of all but the 
youngest inhabitant thereof, has been im- 
—— off the face of the earth. Rouen— 

mean the Rouen of five-and-twenty years 
ago —is a thing of the past. A quartier of 
gabled houses and the choir of a tourteenth- 
century church lay in ruins, necessitated by 
a new alignement, the last time I visited it: 
while the existing ancient dwellings, once 
glorying in their construction — their cross- 
timbered, herring-boned fagades, and visible 
roofs —are now masked under plaster of 
Paris and parapets ; wanting alike the fresh- 
ness of youth and the dignity of age —like 
old ladies with paint on their cheeks and 
‘*fronts” on their temples. Hasten, then, 
ye lovers of medieval architecture! lose not 
a season, nay, lose not a day, in securing a 
last look at the glories of which the clever 
and tasteful French people are despoiling 
their country —the rich inheritance which 
they are busy scattering to the winds. Mr. 
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Ruskin, some years ago, said that he had 
more than once been engaged in drawin 
one side of a building the other side o 
which workmen were busily engaged in pull- 
ing down. Be assured this was no figure 
of speech, no rhetorical artifice by which to 
call attention to a hidden truth, but a plain 
account of a not uncommon incident. 

But the interest of French travelling does 
not depend exclusively on, however mauch it 
may be increased by, French towns. With 
great deference to: those whose knowledge 
of France is derived from an annual trip by 
railway from Boulogne to Paris, and from 
Paris to Basle, France is as highly favoured 
by nature as it has been by art, and on the 
whole richly deserves her old epithet, la 
belle. Were some of our autumn tourists, 
on their way back even from Switzerland, 
to alight at Dijon, and, turning westward, 
make their way by carriage or on foot toward 
Nevers or La Charité, they. would pass over 
a country altogether unlike that which they 
had left, no doubt, but unsurpassed in its 
own kind, —a country made up of hills al- 
most worthy of a nobler title, and these 
covered, not by woods, but vast forests of 
magnificent timber, and watered by numer- 
ous and rapid streams, the tributaries of one 
of the most pleasing and beneficent of French 
rivers, the Yonne. 


From The Spectator. 

A HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH 

POETRY.* 

To produce a fine selection of English 
poetry is perhaps one of the most difficult of 
editorial: labours. The mine from whence 
this wealth must be extracted is so vast, 
and contains so much of what seems like 
gold but is in reality mere pinchbeck, that 
not only critical insight, but downright. 
hard work is requisite, before it is even 
possible to separate the counterfeit from 
the pure metal. And this sifting process, 
infinitely wearisome though it be, is but one 
step in the investigation. When the dross 
has been cast aside, the gold itself requires 
to be weighed with the most careful and 
delicate precision. So much wealth has to 
be compressed within a narrow compass, 
that the labourer is forced to reject much 
of sterling worth for the sake of what he 
deems worthier. His aim should be to bring 
together pot what is intrinsically good, but 
what is unquestionably best; to meet the 
reasonable démands of readers capable of 

* A Household Book of English Poetry. Selected 


and arranged with Notes. By Richard Chenevix 
Trench, D., Archbishop of Dublin. London: 





Macmillan & Co. 
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estimating his work, as well as of the gen- 
eral public to whom he looks for its pecuni- 
ary success. And this is not all. The 
compiler of such an anthology is forced, 
since the range is so extensive, to restrict 
himself within clearly defined limits. If he 
wander too widely, he may fail from an ex- 
cess of freedom, and he will best accomplish 
his end by a resolute restraint. 

If proof be needed of the truth of these 
remarks, it will be found in the fact that 
of the scores of poetical selections extant, 
there are few that from a literary point of 
view can be deemed of value, and of these 
the scheme of the collector has in every in- 
stance been carefully restricted. Charles 
Lamb’s Specimens of English Dramatic Po- 
ats, and Leigh Hunt’s Selections from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher have taken an independent 
and, we believe, a permanent place in our 
literature, a position due in great measure to 
the choice criticism with which these charm- 
ing writers have enlivened their volumes, but 
due perhaps even yet more to a clearly de- 
fined and carefully fulfilled intention. And 
in this respect it is impossible to exagger- 
ate the merits of Mr. Palgrave’s Golden 
Treasury. That pons little volume, 
which deserves a place in the smallest libra- 
ry, and in the pocket or portmanteau of 
every traveller, is specially remarkable for 
the wise principles of selection on which it 
is based. A critic of the highest order, 
with a taste that is rarely at fault, and an 
enthusiasm sufficiently tempered with dis- 
cretion, Mr. Palgrave has not only brought 
together the rarest gems of English lyric 
poetry, but he has done this so as to add 
an historical interest to the poetical value 
of the book. He has linked one age of our 
literature to another, in rhythmical harmony, 
showing how the poetry of different eras 

sesses a lyrical unity, the poets a fam- 
ily likeness,— and he has done all this not 
by didactic precepts, but by the choicest 
illustrations of the art. We suppose the 
Golden Treasury must be termed a compil- 
ation, but it is a compilation that possesses 
many of the marks of a fine original work 
—high culture, critical insight, breadth of 
knowledge, and comprehensive taste. 

With such a rival in the field as Mr. Pal- 
grave, it may, perhaps, appear strange that 
Archbishop Trench should venture to pro- 
duce a household book of English poetry, 
and conscious that such an objection might 
be urged, he has anticipated it in the pref- 
ace: . 


*¢The first question which I asked myself [he 
ssys] when I resumed a purpose long ago enter- 
tained, and then for a long while laid aside, of 
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publishing such a selection of English poetry as 
the present, was this, namely, whether Mr, Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury had not so occupied 
the ground that there was no room for one who 
should come after. The selection is one made 
with so exact an acquaintance with the sources 
from which his Treasury was to be replenished, 
with so fine a taste in regard of what was wor- 
thy to be admitted there, that this was the con 
clusion to which at the first I was disposed to 
arrive. Presently, however, I saw reason to 
change my mind. The volume which I medi- 
tated was on so different a scheme and plan from 
his, that while, no doubt, I should sometimes go 
over ground which he had gone over before, it 
was evident that for the most part our paths 
would be different and my choice not identical 
with his. This to so great an extent has proved 
the case, that of more than three hundred pieces 
which compose this volume, less than seventy 
have appeared in his, and it is easy to perceive 
how this should be. His is a Treasury of the 
Best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language, and of these exclusively; but within 
this circle he proposes to include all which is of 
first-rate excellence in our language by authors 
not living. My scheme is at once broaver and 
narrower; broader in that I limit myself to no 
particular class of poetry, and entbrace the liv- 
ing and the dead alike; narrower in that I make 
no attempt to be exhaustive, or to give more 
than a very few samples even of the best and 


greatest of our poets.’’ 


The Archbishop adds, in justifieation of 


the work, that many poems included in al- 
most all collections will be looked for in vain 
in this, while not a few which, so far as he 
knows, none have included, have found 
room in it. ‘It is not always,” he says, 
‘*that I have considered what I bring for 
ward better than what to make place for it 
I set aside; but where I have only consid- 
ered it as good, it has seemed a real gain to 
put new treasures within the reach of those 
who are little able, or if able are little likely, 
to go and discover such for themselves.” 
That the compiler has not entered upon 
his work without reasonable grounds is 
fully made out by the preface; but the best 
justification of this household book will be 
found in its contents. The range, as in 
the contents of the Golden Treasury, covers 
three centuries; but, unlike that volume, 
this collection includes the poems of living 
writers. So that while the book opens 
with Sylvester, Spenser, and Ben Jonson, 
it closes with Tennyson and Browning, 
with Walt Whitman and Buchanan. 
Notwithstanding the merits of this 
‘* Household Book,” we do not anticipate 
for it the praise and popularity accorded to 
Mr. Palgrave’s collection. Of the 288 
poems in the Golden Treasury there is 
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scarcely one which is not marked by mel- 
ody of language, or felicity of poetic 
thought, by lofty imagination, or graceful 
fancy ; by some of those qualities, in short, 
which distinguish the song, however hum- 
ble, of the true poet from the brilliant ex- 
ercises of the versifier. A man may ex- 
press noble thoughts in irreproachable 
metre without being @ poet, byt such 
thoughts might have been uttered as well, 
if not better, in prose ; whereas, the thought 
which is essentially poetical cannot be said, 
but must of necessity be sung. The spirit 
of Archbishop Trench’s collection is didac- 
tic rather than lyrical, and we think that in 
many instances the compiler has shown 
more regard to force of language or to a 
uaint originality of thought, than to those 
racteristics which belong to the poet, 
and to the poet alone. 

The pithy distichs of Barten Holyday, for 
instance, would well deserve insertion in a 
selection of epigrammatic sayings, but ap- 
sod inappropriate in a volume of house- 

old poetry. Quite out of place, too, as it 


seems fo us, in such a selection are such 
poems as ‘‘ Jhe Soul’s Errand,” by an anon- 
ymous writer, or ‘*The World’s Falla- 
Ges,” by Quarles, which seems to have been 
suggested by it, or the ‘‘Hymn for Ad- 
vent,” by Jeremy Taylor, most impotent of 


writers in verse, most eloquent in prose! 
or ‘*The Valediction,” by good Richard 
Baxter, who also became crippled and ster- 
ile when he affected metre. Moreover, ex- 
cept from association, the lines of Charles I., 
‘*A Royal Lamentation,” greatly abridged 
in the collection, have no interest whatever, 
and the rather long and anonymous poem 
entitled ‘* Loyalty Confined” has not even 
this merit. We might also take objection 
to some pieces inserted in this volume com- 
posed by men of conspicuous ability, but 
who wrote verse as Warren Hastings wrote 
it, for relaxation, and wrote it ill, were it 
not that Archbishop Trench defends their 
introduction on the ground that poems from 
such authors ‘‘ must always have a special 
interest for us.” We do not question the 
interest, but we maintain that it is of a 
scarcely legitimate character. Because these 
men have done badly or even moderately 
well what they had better not have done at 
all, it does not follow that their efforts, 
however curious, should be stereotyped in 
an anthology. If Mr. Tennyson were to 
produce a volume of sermons no doubt in- 
tense interest would be excited, but it does 
not follow that a place ought to be found 
for the poet’s theology in a body of English 
divinity. 

These, however, are matters of opinion, 
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for it is not to be expected that a collector 
of poems and the reviewer of the poems col- 
lected should in all instances see with the 
same eyes. Suffice it that, on the whole, 
the book is worthily compiled, and that it 
has a character of its own which marks it 
off with evident distinctness from other 
collections of English poetry. 

Many familiar names and others less 
known, but almost equally worthy, are 
omitted from this anthology. Among the 
earlier poets no place is found for Daniel, 
for Browne of the Pastorals, or for the two 
Fletchers, Phineas and Giles; among the 
later poets we miss Shenstone, Goldsmith, 
Crabbe, Hemans, Praed, Rogers, and oth- 
ers. Again, while several notable poets 
are but slightly represented,— Pope, Cow- 
per, Southey, and Mrs. Browning, for ex- 
ample,— others, like William Drummond, 
William Blake the poet-artist, Hartley 
Coleridge, and David Gray are lavishly 
eared for. Indeed, Archbishop Trench, as 
already intimated, has aimed at novelty, 
and there are few poetry lovers who will not 
find in this volume some ‘sweets hitherto 
untasted. 

We are glad to see, by the way, that due 
praise is given to Henry Vaughan, whose 
— store has been conspicuously rifled 

y at least one modern poet. Vaughan ac- 
knowledged Herbert as his master, but we 
agree with Archbishop Trench in a prefer- 
ence for the pupil. The Silex Scintillans, 
which was published in a modern shape by 
Pickering about twenty years ago, contains, 
with not a few verses crude and fantastical, 
much sacred poetry of the highest order, 
and some written with a graceful freedom 
that the reader fresh from the quaint and 
often grotesque verses of Herbert cannot 
fail to appreciate. Another poet of the 
same period, who. receives from the com- 
piler a due meed of praise, is Charles Cot- 
ton,—‘‘ hearty, cheerful Mr. Cotton,” as 
Lamb calls him,— whose poems, although 
praised by Wordsworth and Coleridge, are 
read by few :— 


‘** They are sometimes prosaic [says the Arch~ 
bishop], sometimes blemished by more serious 
faults, but for homely vigour and purity of lan- 

, for the total absence of any attempt to 
conceal the deficiency of strong and high imagi- 
nation by a false poetic diction, purple rags 
torn from ether men’s garments, and sewn upon 
his own, he may take his place among the fore- 
most masters of the tongue.’’ 


We are glad, too, to find here the best 
illystrations of the genius of Davenant and 
Sylvesten, both true poets, and both com- 
paratively unknown. Sylvester was bora 
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several years earlier than Herbert, and as 
a proof that what we consider quaintness 
was not the natural product of the age, we 
may quote his brief poem upon ‘‘ Content.” 
which has the ring of some verses on the 
same subject conceived more recently. 
One stanza is omitted for the sake of 
brevity :— 
**T weigh not fortune’s frown or smile; 
I joy not much in earthly joys; 
I seek not state, I seek not style; 
I am not fond of fancy’s toys; 
I rest so pleased with what I have, 
I wish no more, no more I crave. 


I quake not at the thunder’s crack; 
I tremble not at noise of war; 

I swound not at the news of wrack; 
I shrink not at a blazing star; 

I fear not loss, I hope not gain; 

I envy none, I none disdain. 
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I feign not friendship where I hate; 
I fawn not on the great in show; 
I prize, I praise a mean estate — 
Neither too lofty nor too low; 
This, this is all my choice, my cheerp— 
A mind content, a conscience clear.’’ 


There is so much in this admirable collec- 
tion suggestive of criticism that we are 
tempted to add to these remarks; but 
enough has been said perhaps to show the 
character of the volume; and if this has 
been done, any further comment is super- 
fluous. Henceforth the Houschold Book of 
English Poetry should be placed on the same 
shelf which contains the Golden Treasury. 
The charm and worth of the one will be 
best appreciated by a knowledge of the 
other also. 





Mr. Joun Sruart Miu. — The list of works 
which stands at the head of this article will suffi- 
ciently demonstrate to our readers that Mr. Mill 
has not been an idle man; and the numerous 
editions through which many of them have gone 
will show that his labours have met with more 
than an ordinary degree of appreciation. And 
when we consider that the subjects discussed by 
Mr. Mill are neither attractive in themselves, 
nor popular in their treatment, his success is all 
the more remarkable and gratifying. The vo- 
racity of the public for novels, and for any spe- 
cies of literature which reduces the necessity for 
thinking to a minimum, is not one of the favour- 
able signs of our times ; but itis no insignificant 
set-oif to this indolent and emasculated condition 
of the general mind of our nation that works of 
such sterling worth and merit as many of those 
which have emanated from the pen of Mr. Mill, 
on matters, too, of such confessed difficulty, 
should have attained so wide a circulation. Two 
volumes on logic, in the sixth edition; two on 
political economy, in the sixth edition; and 
others on subjects almost equally recondite, in 
the second and third editions, reveal a healthy 
substratum of intellectual energy in the nation 
which gives us good hope for the future. And 
we say this irrespective altogether of the intrin- 
sic merits of Mr. Mill’s speculations, of which 
we hold many to be true, and as many to be 
questionable, if not palpably erroneous. For 
the disposition to study and master problems so 
abstruse as those with which Mr. Mill chiefly 
concerns himself shows that there is a number, 
and that by no means insignificant, of persons 
who desire to know something more than that 
bread-and-butter philosophy which has been 
supposed to have a supreme and even exclusive 
charm in the eyes of Englishmen. The admira- 
tion which Mr. Mill has awakened for himself, 





both personally and as a thinker, has found for 
itself a most honourable and well-deserved ex- 
pression in his election for Westminster, a posi- 
tion which we trust he will be long spared to 
enjoy. Men of his independent, wide, subtle 
cast of thought are absolutely needed in the 
senate of our land —not merely because of the 
light that they can contribute in the discussion 
of national questions, but also of the light they 
themselves can derive for the correction of theo- 
retic and one-sided conclusions of their own, 
and which are simply what have been termed 
‘idols of the cave.’? Already, unless we are 
mistaken, Mr. Mill has received some little ben- 
efit in this way, in exchange for the benefit he 
has undoubtedly conferred. 
British Quarterly Review. 


Fisu 1n British Cotumpra. — A remarkable 
feature in British Columbia is the abundance of 
fish, and of salmon particularly. Salmon swarm 
in such numbers that, according to Mr. Lord, 
naturalist to the Boundary Commission, every 
rivulet is so crammed that from want of room 
they push one another high and dry upon the 
pebbles. Each with its head up stream scuffles 
for precedence. With one’s hands only, tons of 
salmon might be procured. Once started on 
their journey, these fish never turn back. As 
fast as those in front die, fresh arrivals take 
their place and share their fate. For two months 
this great salmon army proceeds up stream, fur- 
nishing food without which the Indians must 
perish miserably. For six months in the year 
they depend on the salmon which they obtain in 
June and July, and preserve by drying in the 
sun. The Canadian News. 





